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CONVERSATION XL. 


Mxs. HARCOURT. 


I the woollen manufacture ſeemed to 

afford us. great entertainment the laſt 
time we met, may we not be amuſed with. 
the particulars of the linen and cotton ma- 
nufactures in their various branches? So- 
phia has made herſelf acquainted with the 
natural definitions of both flax and hemp, 


for our converſation. 
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MX. HARCOURT.” 
We cafinot adopt a more ſuitable ſub. 
jet; the one leads the way to the other, 
In the early ſavage ſtate, when men united 
in ſmall ſocieties, for the ſake of protet- 
tion and defence, we find they clothed them- 
ſelves with the ſkins of | beaſts in their 
rough natural ſtate, unimproved by any 
art or dreſſing, merely for the purpoſes of 
decency and warmth. In cold climates, 
the ſavage tribes frequently wear the hair 
' inwards. As they advance to a higher 
ſtate of civilization, they make uſe of ma- 
terials that admit of greater ſkill in pre- 
paring, and ſtudy ornament as well as uſe, 
Captain Cook relates, that the inhabitants 
of ſome places he viſited have a meihod 
of weaving cloth of a certain ſpecies of 
graſs. The natives of Atooi make cloaks 
and caps of feathers, with great ingenuity, 
on which they ſet a high value, and which 
appear appropriated to the chiefs, and great 
men of the country. Many of the iſlands 
| in 
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in the South-Sea are ſo far advanced to- 
wards civilized life, as to have an eſtab- 
liſhed manufacture of cloth, which is made 
by the women, They take the ſtalks or 
trunks of the paper-mulberry, which rare- 
ly grows more than ſeyen feet in height, 
and about the thickneſs of four fingers. 
From theſe ſtalks they ſtrip the bark, and 
ſcrape off the exterior rind; after which 
the bark 1s rolled up, and ſoftened for ſome 
time in water; it is then beaten. with a 
ſquare inſtrument of wood, full of coarſe 
grooves, but ſometimes with a plain one. 
When ſufficiently beaten, it is ſpread, out 
to dry; the piece being from four to ſix 
or ſeven feet in oof and about half as 
broad, Theſe pieces are joined by ſmear- 
ing part of them with the glutinous juice 
of a berry, called Tooo; and, after being 
thus lengthened, they are placed over a 
large piece of wood, with a ſort of ſtamp, 
compoſed of a fibrous ſubſtance laid be- 
neath them. The manufacturers then take 
B 2 a bit 
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a bit of cloth, and having dipped it in a | 
juice expreſſed from the bark of a tree, Fl, 
called kokka, rub it briſkly over the piece 
that is making. This leaves a dry gloſs, 
and a dull brown colour upon the ſurface, 
and the ſtamp makes, at the ſame time, a 
flight impreſſion, which finiſhes the work, 
But when we compare theſe ſimple works 
with the variety, elegance, and utility of the 
manufactures of the poliſhed nations of 
Europe and Aſia, the degrees of refine. 
ment and civilization are clearly marked; walls: 
and we are enabled to form diſtin ideas "OY 
of the difference between the rude pro- * 
ductions of the untytored mind, and thoſe WM is an 
which are the reſult of fcience and art; | 
but I am wandering from our ſubjett. yield 
Sophia, your young friends wait impatient- 
ly to hear your account of flax and hemp, 
which form the materials of the linen of prof 


this country, from the coarſe cloth, to the mor, 
fineſt lace. 


SOPHIA, 
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| SOPHIA. 7 981 

Flax is a genus of the petandria, phat 
gynia claſs, The flower has a permanent 
empalement, compoſed of five ſmall ſpear- 
ſhaped acute leaves, and five large oblong 
petals, and five awl-ſhaped erett ſtamina, 
terminated by arrow-ſhaped ſummits. In 
the centre is ſituated an oval germen, ſup- 
porting five ſlender ſtyles, crowned by re- 
flex ſtigmas, which turn to a globular cap- 
ſule with ten cells, opening with five 
valves, in each cell is lodged one oval, 


ſmooth ſeed, with an acute point. There 


are fourteen ſpecies. The common flax 

is an annual plant, that will grow in any 

kind of good ſound land. The beſt land 

yields the beſt flax. | 
CHARLES. 

As the tilling and ordering of flax is ſo 
profitable to the farmer, I regret it is not 
more frequently cultivated. 

Mg. HARCOURT. 
Since you ſeem to be acquainted with 
B 3 meet; the 
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the management of it; pray tell us the ſez. Harc: 
ſans for ſowing and gathering it. . 
. CHARLES. thou 

The time of ſowing is the latter end of 
March. The beſt way of ſowing flax-ſeed 80 
is to drill it in equidiſtant rows, about ten 
inches from one another. Towards the 
end of Auguſt the flax will begin to ripen, He 
and muſt be pulled, as ſoon as the feed 
grows brown, and bends down the heads, the m 
Ma,. HARCOUR T. [(ient 
Riga ſupplies us with the beſt ſeed, pull 
Scotland and Ireland import great quan. Wl bind 
tities from thence annually. Flax and the h 
hemp have the remarkable property of com. pulls 
municating a: poiſonous quality to water, 
when laid in it for the purpoſe of decaying 
the ſtem, and procuring the bark for me- 
chanical purpoſes, ſo that cattle die that 
drink of it. 


[ 


AUGUSTA. 
I am quite unacquainted with the man- 
Fes of my linen from a plant. Mr. 
| U Harcourt 
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Harcourt ſaid juſt now, that hemp and 
flax formed the materials of linen. I 
thought linen had been made of thread. 


CECILIA. 

So it is; but all the various ſorts of thread 
en we uſe are made of flax; | 
he | Mrs. HARCOURT. 1 
n, Hemp is very ſimilar to flax in its cul- 
ed Wl ture and uſe, therefore one deſcription of 


the manner of preparing them will be ſuffi- 
cient for both, When they gather it, they 
pull it up by the-roots, after which they 
bind it up in bundles. They comb out 
the heads on the teeth of a ripple, which 
pulls off the leaves, the huſks of the ſeeds, 
and the ſeeds themſelves together. Theſe 
are gathered in a heap, and left in that 
condition for a few days, in order to heat 
a little, after which they are ſpread out to 
dry, before they are threſhed, and the ſeeds 
are ſeparated by winnowing and ſifting. 
Then, in order to rot the bark. they are laid 
in water, that it may be more eaſily ſepa- 
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rated from the reed, When it is ſufficient. 
ly rotted, the ſtalks are dried in an oven or 
kiln. The next thing to be done is peel. 
ing off the bark, which is performed by vx. 
rious means, but it is moſt exyedutivelly ef. 
fected by mills. - | 
| HENRY. 4 
Do not people beat hemp in Bridewell? 
Mk. HARCOURT, 
The beating hemp with beetles is a very 
laborious employment, and is uſed as a pu- 
niſhment for the idle and diſſolute, who gre 


coni:ned there for ſmall crimes. 
Mrs. HARCOURT. 


In order to complete the proceſs, they 


beat it till it is ſoft and pliable, and, after 
waſhing and bleaching it, it is heckled 
with inſtruments reſembling a wool-drefſer's 
comb, to diſentangle the ſhorter tow from 
the longer, which is then fit to be ſpun into 
thread for the different purpoſes of wer 
ing, &c, 

a AUGUSTA. 
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AUGUSTA. | 
am aſhamed of my ignorance; but i it 
is wonderful to me, to think that this piece 
of linen ever grew 1n a field. 
Mx. HARCOURT. 
It is ſaid that the firſt ſtep to know- 
ledge, is a conſciouſneſs of ignorance. 
Endeavour, children, to increaſe your ſtock 
of uſeful knowledge daily, by attention to 
every thing you ſee and hear. There are 
various kinds of linen, the principal ma- 
terials of which are flax, cotton, and hemp. 
The linen trade of Europe 1s chiefly in the 
hands of the Ruſhans, Germans, Flemings, 
Hollanders, French, and Iriſn. Cotton 
is a woolly or downy ſubſtance, which in- 
cloſes the ſeed, and 1s contained in a brown 
huſk or ſeed veſſel of a certain plant, that 
grows both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant cul- 
tvated in different places. Cotton forms 
a very conſiderable article of commerce; 
it is diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, cotton in 


the 
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the wool, and ſpun cotton. The firſt j 


terial 
quilted between two ſtuffs, and is made fax ar 
uſe. of for the purpoſe of rendering them . 


chick and warm, as for coverlids for bed Wl ©; w 

petticoats, &c. but the latter kind i 18 of ropes : 
moſt general uſe, as when ſpun and wore, ed but 
it makes calicoes, cloths, muſlins, dimities 


' Wit 
beſides a kind of quilting, ingeniouſly con. CO 
trived to reſemble that done with a needle, 

It is alſo frequently intermixed with filk MW 7 an 
or flax in the compoſition of various kink , . ſpe 


of ſtuffs. Mancheſter, which has long 
been celebrated for various branches of the 
linen, filk, and cotton manufacture, is nov 
conſpicuous as the centre of the cotton. 
trade. 
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CHARLES. 

Cotton anciently grew only in Egypt; 
and was confined to the uſe of the prieſts 
and ſacrificers, for a ſingular kind of gown, 
worn by them alone. 

Mas. HARCOURT. 


Although hemp does not form a ma 
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terial for works of ſo delicate a texture as 
de fax and cotton, it deſerves to be noticed 
m Wl for the many uſeful properties it contains. 
% or what uſe would our ſhips be, without 
of ropes and ſails? Sophia, you have perform- 
ve, ed but half your promiſe; 1 call upon you 
es, nor to fulfil the other part of your engage- 
N- ment. "of 
le. SOPHIA. 
fl I am always ready to obey you. Hemp 
18 a ſpecies of the dioecia pentandria claſs. 
It is male and female in different plants. 
The male flowers have a five leaved con- 
ave empalement, without petals, but have 
ive ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminated by ob- 
long ſquare ſummits. The female flowers 
ave permanent empalements of one leaf, 
1thout petals, but a ſmall germen, which 
afterwards becomes a globular depreſſed 
eed, incloſed in the empalement. We 
have but one ſpecies of this plant, which 
s propagated in the rich fenny parts of 
incolnſhire, in great quantities for its 

| bark, 
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bark, which is uſeful for cordage, cloth, 


| CECILIA. . = 
Oh, I remember, my uncle ſhewed me hic 
ſome, when I was on a viſit at his houſe, ſeed, 
It riſes quick into a tall ſlender ſhrub, iu deav 
ſtem is hollow, and he told me, was fre. wal 
quently made into charcoal, and is uſed in * I 
that form in the compoſition of gunpoy. 
der. Its leaves ariſe from the ſame pe- Y, 
dicle, and are a little jagged, yielding a 3 
ſtrong ſmell, apt to make one's head ach. and! 
The flowers grow in cluſters, and the bark ing. 
is a tiſſue of fibres, joined together bya of « 
ſoft matter, which eaſily rots away. elpec 
Mx. HARCOURT. afthr 


It does not appear that the ancients were WM from 
acquainted with the uſe of hemp, will the 5 
reſpett to the thread that it affords. . The are p 
moderns are not contented with that pro- long, 
duction only, but torture this poor plant, cakes 
for another valuable commodity that i OR 


contains; Henry can tell us what that i. celler 
HENRY. Ve 


_ HENRY. | 

Oil; I have not forgotten what I ſaw 
at the mill. They bruiſe the ſeed of flax, 
which is called linſeed, as well as hemp- 
ſeed, with vaſt hammers, which are too 
heavy for men to lift; and are ſet a going 
with wheels, which are turned by the ſtream 
of a river, JPY 

MR. HARCOURT. | 

You ſhew a good memory. This oil 
has moſt of the qualities of the nut-oil, 
and is uſed as a ſubſtitute for it in paint- 
ing. The oil drawn without the aſſiſtance 
of fire, is much eſteemed in medicine, 
eſpecially in the cure of catarrhs, coughs, 
aſthmas, &c. After the oil is ſqueezed 
from the ſeeds, the ſeeds are heated over 
the fire, and being put into woollen bags, 
are preſſed into pieces about twelve inches 
long, and ſix inches vide, called oil- 
cakes, and uſed to fatten cattle. Theſe 
cakes beaten again to duſt, become an ex- 
cellent manure for land. Thus ingenuity 
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and induſtry have applied almoſt every part 
1 this DW! to a valuable purpoſe. 
CHARLES, io 
There is ful one kind of linen cloth 
mat we have not mentioned, and which I 
think more curious and extraordinary than 
any that has been deſcribed. If Auguſta 
is ſurpriſed that linen ſhould be ſpun from 
the fibres of plants, how much more aſto- 
niſhed will ſhe be, to find that cloth has been 
made of ſtone ? | 
AUGUSTA. 


x2 am Jeſs. inclined to difbelieve things 


that I do not underſtand than I Was, when 
your kind mother permitted me to join in 
theſe inſtructive converſations; fince I have 
heard many things equally new and won- 
derful to me, who had never been taught 
to obſerve or reflect upon the objects that 
fell in my way; but this time, Charles, I 
am really incredulous, and think you ſay 
this only to banter me. 


CHARLES. 


's 
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CHARLES. 1285 

Nothing is more certain. 1 have ſeen 

and handled ſpecimens of it; and to in- 

creaſe the wonder of my tale, this cloth 
will rot conſume in the fierceſt fire. 
5 CECILIA. | 

Pray, Charles, explain it. This is an 
enigma that we cannot gueſs, | | 
CHARLES. 

There is a mineral ſubſtance; called af. 
beſtos, of a whitiſh or filver colour, and a 
woolly texture, conſiſting of ſmall threads 
or fibres, endued with the wonderful pro- 
perty of reſiſting fire, and remaining un- 
conſumed in the intenſeſt heat. A me- 
thod has been found of working thefe fibres 
into cloth and paper. This kind of linen 
was much eſteemed by the ancients, being 
held equally precious with the richeſt 
pearls. Pliny ſays, he had ſeen napkins 
made of it, which, when taken foiled from 
the table at a feaſt, were thrown into the 
fire, and were better ſcoured in that man- 
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ner, than they could have been, if they had 
been waſhed in water; but the- purpoſe, 
for which it was ſo highly valued, was the 
making of ſhrouds for royal funerals, to 


wrap up the corpſe, 1o that the aſhes of the 


deceaſed might be preſerved diſtin from 
thoſe of the wood, &c. of which the fu- 
neral pile was compoſed. They alſo made 
the wicks of their perpetual —_— EY the 
fame material. | 

CECILIA. | | 

Did not the ancients bury their dead 1n 
the ſame manner we do? 

Mx. HARCOURT. 

Different nations and ages have had va- 
rious modes of diſpoſing of their deceaſed 
friends and relations. The ancient Ro- 
mans carried the body borne on a bed or 
litter, covered with purple, and followed 
by the kindred of the deceaſed, to the roſ- 
tra; and if he had been a perſon of great 
quality, attended by old women, called 
prefica, ſinging ſongs in his praiſe; and 

| the 
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the funeral was preceded by waxen images 
of all his predeceſſors borne on poles. 
When arrived there, the neareſt of kin 
pronounced an oration extolling his vir- 
tues and thofe of his anceſtors; after which 
they proceeded to the funeral pile, where 
upon they laid the body, and ſet fire to 
the whole. The aſhes were then care- 
fully gathered up, and incloſed in an 
urn, which was placed in the ſepulchre or 
tomb. The ceremonies of the Egyptians 
were very peculiar, They embdſmed the 
body with aromatic ſpices and perfumes, 
in order to preſerve it from decay; and it 


is ſuppoſed that the pyramids, fo wonder- 


ful for their antiquity and magnitude, were 
erected as monuments or :ombs to contain 
the bodies of their departed kings. 

MRS. HARCOURT. 

One of their cuſtoms pleaſes me much, 
as I think it was calculated to reſtrain vice, 
and encourage virtue. They brought their 
kings to a form of trial after their death: 

C 3 fthoſe 
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thoſe who were convicted of having op« 
preſſe! their people, and leading bad lives, 
were deprived of the honours of. burial, 
and their memories held in deteſtation; 
but every reſpect was paid to thoſe who 
had paſſed their lives in a-virtuous man- 
ner; and even durable monuments erected 
to- perpetuate their names, and tranſmit the 
recollection of their example to the lateſt 
poſterity, To-morrow evening we ſhall 
ſelett the ſilk manufacture as a ſubje&, 
well ſuited to follow thoſe of wool and 
linen, and forming a proper ſequel to 
them. At preſent I find myſelf a little in- 
diſpoſed, and wiſh to retire early. Adieu, 
my dear children, eaſy dreams, and a good 
night to you, 


CONVER- 


—— 
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CONVERSATION X. 


Mas. HARCOURT. 
CCORDING to our agreement yel. 
terday, we ſhall purſue the manu- 
facture of filk through its various ope- 
rations this evening; but as many of theſe 


are very ſimilar to the ſame proceſſes, in 


thoſe of flax and hemp, we ſhall only juſt 
mention them, and dwell more on the man- 
ners and metamorphoſes of this minute 
labourer, whoſe ſkill ſupplies the*fineſt pa- 
laces with their richeſt furniture, and with- 
out whoſe aid the habits of queens and 
princeſſes would be coarſe and mean. 
Mu. HARCOURT. 

Wool and flax are extremely valuable 
for their uſe, and are no more to be con- 
temned in comparing them with ſilk, than 
iron is to be undervalued in compariſon 

with 
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20 Mental Improvement. 
with gold and ſilver. The coarſer metal, 


like the coarſer materials for cloth or ſtuff 


is far more neceſſary for our accommo- 
dation, though Jeſs brilliant and inferior 
for the purpoſes of ornament and ſplen- 


dor, thaa the more beautiful productions 


of the mine, or the ſilk- worm. Diamonds 
are dazzling to the eyes of the ſuperficial 
obferver, but was their real value ſub- 
trated from the adventitious price, that re- 
finement and luxury have raifed them to, 
we, like the cock in the fable, ſhould prefer 
ſomething more ufefu], and leſs ſhining. 

| CHARLES. 

I cannot help remarking, how ſparing 
nature has been in thoſe produttions that 
are not of eſfſentiat uſe, though highly 
prized, and ſought with ſuch great avidity 


by the avarice of man. 


MR. HARCOURT. 


Nature, wiſe in all her ways, has be- 


ſtowed the moſt uſeful things in the great- 
eſt abundance: and in many inſtances, has 


rendered 


rend 
deſpi 
inſig 


mon 
tion, 
and « 
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rendered thoſe objects, which we are apt to 

deſpiſe for their minuteneſs, and apparent 

inſignificancy ; or becauſe they are ſo com- 

mon, that they do not call forth our atten- 

tion, the moſt neceſſary to our ſubſiſtence 

and convenience. Lo | 
Mrs. HARCOURT. 

The. ancients were but little acquainted 
with the uſe and manufacture of the very 
ſoft, fine, bright, delicate thread, produced 
by the ſilk-worm. It was a very ſcarce 
commodity among them for many ages. 
The art of manufacturing it, was firſt in- 
vented in the iſle of Cos: and Pamphila, 
daughter of Platis, is honoured as the in- 
ventreſs. | 

CHARLES, 

It was not long unknown to the Romans, 
although it was ſo rare, that it was even 
ſold weight for weight with gold. And 
I have read that the emperor Aurelian, 
who died in the year 275, refuſed the em- 
preſs, his wife, a ſuit of. ſilk, which ſhe 

| ſolicited 


2 „ Mental 7 nptovenint. 


ſolicited of him with much earneſtneſs, 
merely on account of its dearneſs. He. 
liogabalus, the emperor, who died about 
half a century before Aurelian, is ſaid to be 
the firſt perſon who wore a holoſericum, or 


— 


garment all of ſilk. 
MR. HARCOURT. 
The Greeks of Alexander the Greats 
army, are ſuppoſed to have brought wrought 
filk firſt from Perſia, into Greece, about 
three hundred and twenty-three years be- 
fore Chriſt. But the manufacture of it 
was confined to Phœnicia, from whence it 
was diſperſed over the Weſt. Two monks, 
coming from the Indies to Conſtantinople, 
in 555, under the patronage of the Emperor 
Juſtinian, brought with them great quan- 
tities of filk-worms; with inſtruttions for 


the hatching their eggs, rearing and feed- 
ing the worms, and ſpinning and work- 
ing the filk; which was the means of eſta- 
bliſhing manufactures at Athens, Thebes, 
and Corinth. The Venetians, ſoon after 

this 
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this time, commencing a commerce with. 
the Greek empire, ſupplied all the weſtern 
part of Europe with ſilks for many centu- 
ries. But various improvements have been 
made in the art ſince that time; ſuch as 


damaſks, velvets, &c. The reſt of Italy 


and Spain, by degrees, learned this art, 
from ſome manufaftories eſtabliſhed by 
Roger the Second, King of Sicily, about 
1150, in different parts of his domim- 
ons. And a little before the reign of 
Francis the Firſt, the French became maſ- 
ters of it. 
SOPHIA. 
There was a company of ſilk-women 
in England ſo early as the year 1455. 
Mas. HARCOURT. | 
It is moſt probable that they were only 
employed in needle-work of ſilk and thread; 
tor Italy ſupplied England with the broad 
manufacture, the chief part of the fifteenth 
century, 


Mx. 
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Mx. HARCOURT. 


Silk remained a rarity a long time in 


1 | France. Their king, Henry the Second, a1 
i | is ſuppoſed to have worn the firſt pair of F 
: | knit filk-ſtockings. After the civil wars, 05 
1 N the plantations of mulberry- trees were great. in 
ly encouraged by Henry the Fourth, ſur- di 
Ci named the Great, on account of the love 0 
Vw he ſhewed his people, and the true patriot- ot 
4 iſm he diſplayed during his troubleſome ce 
} reign, His ſucceſſors continued to ' pa- ha 
18 tronize the culture of theſe trees, and the in; 
1 : produce of ſilk is at this day very conſi- th; 
Þ derable in that country. King James the We 
11 Firſt was very earneſt to introduce it into Iir 
A England, but unhappily without effect. nu 
1 Although we have hitherto failed in rear- lit. 
FP ing the worms, and raiſing raw ſilk of our in 
4 own, the broad ſilk manufacture was in- It 
| [4 troduced among us as early as the year pel 
44 1620, and purſued with great Tg. and tur 
jo advantage. 5 ad 
|: - 1 pal 
M Mxs. Own 
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' Mxs, HARCOURT. 
| Greatly were we indebted to the tyranny 
and intolerance of our neighbours, the 
French, who by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, in 1685, which means the repeal- 


ing a law made in favour of Proteſtants, - 


drove vaſt numbers of their moſt ſkilful 
workmen 1n this branch to take ſhelter in 
our land of liberty; they were kindly re- 
ceived, and ſettled inSpita]-Fields,wherethey 
have carried on an ingenious and flouriſh- 
ing manufacture, till within theſe few years, 
that the Britiſh ladies have exchanged the 
wear of filk, for that of calicoes and muſ- 
lins, by which tranſition theſe poor ma- 
nufacturers are reduced to a very diſtreſſed 
ſituation ; being without employment, and 
in want ef moſt of the neceſſaries of life. 
It is an object worthy the conſideration of 
perſons of ability, to ſuggeſt ſome plan for 
turning the induſtry of ſo many hands into 
a different channel, and rendering them ca- 
pable of maintaining their families, and be- 
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coming again uſeful to ſociety. The ſilk 


worm is an inſect, not more remarkable 


for the precious matter it furniſhes, than 
for the many forms it aſſumes, Cecilia, 
who keeps many of them, will amuſe us 
with an account of theſe metamorphoſes. 
CECILIA. | 
From an egg, about the ſize of a pin's 
head, it becomes a ſmall black worm, 
which daily increaſes till it 1s as large as a 
common caterpillar ; during its worm ſtate 
it frequently changes its ſkin, and becomes 
by degrees of a light aſh colour, inclined to 
yellow, and almoſt tranſparent, when about 
to ſpin. Henry brings me freſh mulberry 
leaves every morning to feed them with, 
When come to maturity, the ſilk worm 
winds itſelf up in a ſilken bag or caſe, about 
the ſize and ſhape of a pigeon's egg; It 
forms this ball, by moving its mouth back- 
wards and forwards, chuſing ſome corner 


to begin its work in, and faſtening its ſilk 


with a kind of natural gum to the ſides, 
till 
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till it has entirely incloſed itſelf; always 


working from one ſingle end, which it 
never breaks, unleſs diſturbed; and it is ſo 


fine, and ſo long, that I have read, that 


” thoſe who have examined it attentively, 
think they ſpeak within compaſs, when 
they affirm, that each ball contains filk 
enough to reach the length of ſix" Engliſh 
miles. On opening this curious web, one 
is ſurpriſed to find a chryſalis or aurelia, 
inſtead of a ſilk-worm which is brown, 
and about the ſize of a bean. In this ſtate 
it remains for ſome time apparently without 


life or motion; till at length out creeps a 
whitiſh moth, leaving the huſk or outer 
ſkin of the chryſalis behind it. This is 
the laſt form it aſſumes; for, after having 


laid a multitude of eggs, it dies, and leaves 
them to be hatched by the warmth of the 
ſucceeding ſpring. 
Mxs. HARCOURT. 
When the worm is ſuppoſed to have 
finiſhed its work, which is generally in 
D 2 about 
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about ten days: the people who are em- 
ployed in the care of theſe inſefts, for the 
ſake of profit, colle& the golden balls from 


off the mulberry trees, to the leaves of 
which they glue their ſilk, and putting a 


handful of them into a copper of warm 
water, of a proper temperature to diſſolve 
the gum, and occaſion the ſilk to wind off 
more readily, having firſt pulled off a 
woolly coarſe kind of ſilk, which covers 
the balls. They take the, ends of twelve 
or fourteen cones ata time, and wind them 


off into ſkeins. In order to prepare this 


beautiful material for the hand of the wea- 
ver, to be wrought into ſilks, ſtuffs, bro- 
cades, ſattins, velvets, ribbons, gauzes, &c. 
it 1s ſpun, reeled, milled, bleached, and 


dyed in a manner ſo ſimilar to other ma- 


terials, as to render a particular deſcription 
unneceſlary. | 


MR. HARCOURT. 
There is a kind ot ſilk, that we muſt not 


Eaſt- 


omit mentioning, which comes from the 


kh; 
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Eaſt-Indies, and is not the work of the 
filk-worm, but comes from a plant, that 
produces it in pods, much like thoſe of 
the cotton-tree, The matter this pod con- 
tains is extremely white, fine, and mode- 
rately gloſſy. It ſpins eaſily, and is uſed 
in ſeveral manufactures of Indian and Chi- 
neſe ſtuffs, 
| SOPHIA. 

I think I have heard of filk being ſpun 
from cobwebs. 
AUGUSTA. 
Surely that would be impoſſible, the 
threads are ſo fine and ſlender ; beſides, who 
would be willing to breed and tend ſpiders, 


I am terrified at the ſight of one, How 


frightful would it be to enter a room where 
thouſands were confined! I ſhudder at the 
thought, 
Mas. HARCOURT, 
Had you not unfortunately been brought 
up with this prejudice, you would have 
had no more fear of a ſpider, than any other 


Dz3 inſet, 
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inſet. In this country they are harmleſs, 
and have far more reaſon to dread us, than 
we have to be apprehenſive of them. Uſe 
your reaſon, overcome ſuch groundlefs 


fears; with men of ſenſe, they lay our ſex 


under the imputation of affectation or ig» 
norance, and ſavour ſtrongly of vulgarity, 
and want of education, When you have 
attentively conſidered the curious ſtruc- 
ture of this inſet, and how wondertully 
every part is adapted to its intended pur- 
poſe, I believe you will be more inclined 
to look at it, in future, with an Te of ad- 
miration than terror. 
Mx. HARCOURT. 

The ſecret has been diſcovered in 
France, within a few years, of procur- 
ing and preparing ſilk from ſpider's webs, 
and the uſing it in ſeveral manufac- 
tures has been attempted. Spiders are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by naturaliſts into ſeveral kinds, 


according to the conſtruction of their parts; 


but with regard to the ſilk-ſpiders, they are 
reduced 
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reduced to two kinds, thoſe with long legs, 
and thoſe with ſhort, which laſt furniſh the 
fineſt raw ſilk. Ihe filk it makes is near- 
ly as beautiful, gloſſy, and ſtrong, as that 
of the ſilk-worm; the ſilk proceeds from 
hve papilla or nipples, placed under the 
belly, towards the end of the tail. Theſe 
ſerve as ſo many wire drawing 1rons to 
form and mould a viſcous liquor, which 
when dried in the air, as it is drawn 
through them, forms the ſilk. The threads 
are of two kinds; the firſt is weak, and 
only ſerves for that kind of web, with 
which they catch flies. The ſecond 1s 
much ſtronger, and is applied to wrap up 
their eggs in, which by means of this in- 
cloſure, are ſheltered from the cold, and 
the depredations of other inſects. They 
wind theſe threads very looſely round the 
eggs, reſembling the balls or bags of filk- 
worms, that have been prepared and looſen- 
ed for the diſtaff. After having gathered 
twelve or thirteen ounces of theſe bags, 

M. Bon, 
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M. Bon, the perſon who made theſe ex- 
perrments, had them well beaten for ſome 
time, to get ont all the duſt; he then waſh- 


ed them in jakewarm water; after this he 


ſteeped them in a large veffel, with ſoap, 
falt- petre, and gum arabic; when he boil- 
ed the whole, for three hours, over a 


gentle fire; the ſoap was then waſhed out 


of them, and the bags dried, to fit them for 


carding. Stockings and gloves were made 


of it, and preſented to the Academy in 
Paris, as well as to our Royal Society in 
London. The great difficulty that remains 
to be ſurmounted, is the art af breeding 
and confining theſe voracious inſects in a 


room together, as che natural fierceneſs of 


ſpiders renders them incapable of living 
in community. Four or five thouſand, 
being diſtributed into cells, the large ones 
ſoon killed and devoured the ſmaller, ſo 
that, in a ſhort time, there was left ſcarcely 
more than one or two in a cell: and to this 


apparent unnatpral propenſity of eating one 
another, 
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another, the ſcarcity of ſpiders is attribut- 
ed, conſidecrin,; the vaſt number of eggs 
they lay. Every ſpider lays ſix or ſeven 
hundred. The young ones live ten or 
twelve months without eating, and conti- 
nue in their bags without growing, till the 
warmth of the returning ſummer, putting 
their viſcid juices in motion, induces them 
to come forth, ſpin, and run about in ſearch 
of food. But I believe Sophia 1s better 
qualified to give us a lecture on the con- 
ſtruction and manners of this extraordinary 
little creature. 
SOPHIA. 
Wich peculiar pleaſure I ſhall 2958 


what particulars I am acquainted with, as 1 


am convinced, no one, who has examined its 
parts with a microſcope, can behold it 
again as an object of abhorrence. Spider, 


a genus of the aptera order of inſects; Lin- 
næus enumerates forty- ſeven ſpecies. This 


inſect affords, to the ſagacious obſerver, a 


fly 


great many curious particulars. As the 
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fly (which is the ſpider's natural prey) is 


an animal extremely cautious and nimble, 
and uſually comes from above, it was ne- 


ceſſary the ſpider ſhould be furniſhed with 


a quick fight, and an ability of looking up- 
wards, forwards, and ſideways at the ſame 
time; and the microſcope ſhews that the 
number, ſtructure, and diſpoſition of its eyes 
are wonderfully adapted to the ferving all 
theſe purpoſes. Moſt ſpiders have eight 
eyes, two on the top of the head or body; 
for there is no divifion between them, the 


ſpider having no neck. Thefe look di- 


rectly upwards. There are two more in 


front, placed a little below theſe, and diſ- 


covering all that paſſes forwards: and on 
each ſide, a couple more, one of which 
points ſideways forwards, the other ſide- 
ways backwards, fo that it can fee almoſt 


quite round. Whatever be the number 


of the ſpider's eyes, for there are not the 


fame number in all the different ſpecies, 


they 
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they are, however, always immoveable 
and tranſparent, and are ſituated in a moſt 
curious manner, All ſpiders have eight 
legs, which they employ in walking, and 
two ſhorter ones, called arms, uſed in ſeiz- 
ing their prey. All the legs are thickly 
beſet with hairs, each has ſix joints, and 
ends with two hooked claws, which are 
jagged on the inſide, By means of this 
ſort of teeth in the claws, they feize very 


fait hold of their prey; beſides theſe wea- 


pons of attack, nature has furniſhed this 
creature with a pair of ſharp-crooked claws, 
or forceps in the forepart of its head. 
Theſe are placed horizontally or croſswiſe, 
and when not exerted for uſe, are conceal- 
ed in two caſes, contrived for their recep- 
tion, in which they fold like a claſp-knife, 
and there he between two. rows of teeth, 
which -are likewiſe employed to hold faſt 
the prey, ſo that a poor fly has not the leaſt 
chance of eſcaping the jaws of ſuch a well. 
armed formidable enemy. 

HENRY, 
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HENRY. 


Pray, mamma, lend me your micro- 


1 ” 


ſcope, that I may examine every ſpider 1 


Mas. HARCOURT. 
© You are welcome to the uſe of it, pro- 
vided you are careful not to break it. 
Mr. Lewenhoek, who has made micro- 
ſcopic objects his peculiar ſtudy, has com- 
puted, that one hundred of the ſingle 
threads, of a full grown ſpider, are not equal 


to the diameter of the hair of his beard; 


and conſequently, if the threads and hair 
be both round, ten thouſand ſuch threads 
are not bigger than ſuch a hair. He cal- 


culates that when young {ſpiders firſt begin 


to ſpin, four hundred of their threads are 
not larger than one, which is of a full 
growth, Allowing this to be fairly ſtated, 
four millions of a young ſpiders threads, 


are not fo big as the ſingle hair of a man's 


beard, | 
AUGUSTA. 


V. 


1 


AUGUSTA. 

Aſtoniſhing minuteneſs! Since you ſay 
it is ridiculous, I will endeavour to over- 
come my averſion to ſpiders. 

Mas. HARCOURT. 

We are going from home for à few 

weeks; by the time we meet again, I flatter 


myſelf you will have availed yourſelf of 


my advice on many ſubjects; and that I 
ſhall find you improved by the exertion of 
your reaſon, in the correction of any foibles 
you may have. Your young friends will 
think the ſeparation tedious, but you will 
enjoy each other's company the more for 
this little interruption. Adieu, my dear 
child, may you enjoy health and happineſs 


till our next meeting. 


vor. II. E CONVER- 
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CONVERSATION XIII. 
Mus. HARCOURT. 

PARTICIPATE the general pleaſure 
at being again aſſembled, after ſo long 
an abſence, to renew thoſe pleaſing and in- 
ſtructive converſations, in which we have 
palled ſo many zgreeable evenings. Dur- 
ing our ſeparation our time has not been 
ſpent idly; we have attentively examined 
the different objects we have met with on 
our journey; and each one of us has collect. 
ed obſervations on ſome particular ſubjedt, 
in order to furniſh materials for new enter- 
tainment. My dear Auguſta, how have 
you amuſed yourſelf ſince we have been 
abſent? have you added to your ſtock of 
knowledge by freſh acquiſitions; or have 
you employed your time in perfetling your- 
ſelf in thoſe branches of ſcience already 


. b 


AUGUSTA. 
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AUGUSTA. 

No one has ſo much reaſon to rejoice at 
your return, my dear Mrs. Harcourt, as 
myſelf. 1 have indeed deeply lamented 
your abſence; for without a guide, or a 
companion, what pleaſure is there in pur- 
ſuing improvement? Summer is a ſeaſon 
that tempts one abroad. I have walked a 
great deal, and in ſome of my rambles have 
availed myſelf of your directions, to become 
acquainted with the nature of plants and 
flowers. I have learned the names of the 
different parts that compole them; and, if 
Sophia will give me her kind aſſiſtance, I 
hope i in time to become a botaniſt. 

- SOPHIA. 

You cannot propoſe any thing more 
agreeable to me, than that we ſhould pur- 
fue this delightful ſtudy together, Our 
walks will become more intereſting, by hay- 
ing a particular object in view; every ſtep 
we advance will ſupply new entertainment; 
from the humble moſs, that creeps upon 
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the thatch, to the ſtately oak, that adorns 
the foreſt. | 
: CHARLES. 15 
| Gently, Sophia; you muſt not intrude 
upon the ſubje& I have choſen. The 
humble moſs, and its diminutive, compa- 
nions, I willingly relinquiſh to your claims; 
but the ſtately oak, and its attendant foreſt 
trees I have ſelected, as ſuitable to amuſe 
this company with; and though I readily 
reſign any thing to you that merely con- 
cerns myſelf, I cannot give up the only 
theme that I am prepared to ſpeak upon, 
| __  SOPHIA. . | 

Lay aſide your apprehenſions, brother; 
I ſhall have too much pleaſure in hearing 
you explain their properties and uſes, to de- 
fire to interrupt you; if my father has not 
provided any thing for this evening, may 
we not be favoured with your obſerya- 
tions; I dare ſay we are all deſirous of hear- 
ing them, 


MR, 
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Ma. HARCOURT. 
Charles has made ſo good a choice, that 


you cannot be more agreeably amuſed, than 
by attending to what he has collected on 


this ſubject. The beauty and utility of 
foreſt trees are ſo obvious and ſtriking, 
that the moſt careleſs eye muſt be ſenſible 
of them. Charles, begin by telling us 
which are the principal trees uſed for 
timber. | 

| CHARLES. 

Oak, elm, aſh, beech, poplar, walnut, 
cheſnut, fir, and ſervice tree; but they all 
yield to the oak, as well in beauty of foli- 
age, as in the utility and duration of its time 
ber. This noble tree forms our navies 
and cities; and, ſhould the cultivation of it 
be negletted, we may vainly deplore the 
lols of thoſe wooden walls, that have ſo " 
been our pride and defence. 


HENRY. 
I do not underitand what you mean «by 
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that expreſſion. I thought walls had al. 
ways been built of brick or ſtone. 

CHARLES. 

I aſk pardon for making uſe of a figura- 
tive term. The naval ſtrength of our 
iſland is frequently called its wooden walls, 
and conſequently depends very much upon 
the cultivation of the beſt ſpecies of timber, 
Every part of the oak has its uſe; the body 
is ſawed into planks, to build ſhips and 
houſes with; ſhingles, pales, laths, cooper's 
work, and wainſcot, are made of oak; its wood 
is the moſt excellent for all works that re- 
quire ſtrength and duration. The bark is 
uſed by the tanner and dyer, to whom the 
very ſaw-duſt is uſeful. The aſhes and lie 
are made uſe of for bucking of linen, and 
to cleanſe and purify wine. The roots are 
ſuitable to make handles for daggers, knives, 
&c. Its fruit, the acorn, ſupplies food for 
deer and hogs; -and when bruiſed, all kinds 
of poultry will thrive on it. Man, before 
the cultivation of corn, fed on acorns, and 
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in times of ſcarcity they may ſtill prove a 


valuable ſubſtitute, Different parts of the 
oak are uſed in medicine; they are all of an 


aſtringent binding quality. The wood of 


this tree 1s the leaſt adapted to works that 
require to be glued together, as it will not 
eaſily adhere, either with its own kind or 
any other wood, 

CECILIA. 

Is not ink make of oak galls? What 3 par 
of the tree are they? 

CHARLES. 

Yes, they are uſed in making ink, as well 
as in the compoſition of various medicines; 
neither the oak apples nor the galls are 
any part of the tree; they are formed by 
inſets, which depoſit their eggs in the ſtem 
or leaf. There are various kinds of galls, 
formed by different inſe&s, the inhabitants 
of a great variety of trees and ſhrubs. 

Mxs. HARCOURT. 

The hiſtory of galls is fo curious, that I 
cannot reſiſt relating ſome particulars con- 

cerning 
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eerning them. Among the ſmaller inſeQs, 
there are many which, either in the whole 
ſtate of the worm, or during ſome of the 
changes they undergo, are of ſo tender and 
delicate a ſtructure, that they cannot bear 
the contact of air; and others that are con- 
tinually expoſed to the ravages of a number 
of deſtroyers. Provident nature, in order 
to their preſervation, has allotted them the 
galls of trees and plants for an habitation; 
inſtin& directs them to make them for 
themſelves; for they never find theſe ex- 
orefcences ready formed. Some of cheſe 
inſets are produced from. eggs, laid by 
their parent animal on the ſtalks of leaves, 
and as ſoon as they are hatched, make their 
way into the leaf or ſtalk, and find a ſafe 
lodging in this receſs, and ſuitable food in 
its juices. Others are inſerted by the mo- 
ther fly, even in the egg ſtate, within the 
ſubſtance of the trees and branches. The 
parents of theſe are a peculiar race of flies, 
| ſupplies 
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ſupplied with an inſtrument at the end of 
their tails adapted to this purpoſmGG. 

CECILIA. 5 


How wonderful is the order of nature! 
the formation of the ſmalleſt inſect, did we 
but know the purpoſe of its different parts, 
would furniſh us with ſubje&t of admi- 
ration, 
Mas. HARCOURT. 

The galls produced by different inſets 
have a very different internal ſtructure; 
ſome of them have only one large cavity, 
in which a number of the animals live in 
community, others have ſeveral ſmall cas 
vities, with communications between each; 
and others have different numbers of little 
cellules each ſeparate; and finally, there are 
others in which there is only one cavity 
inhabited by one inſet, The inhabitants of 
theſe two laſt kinds live in perfe& ſolitude 
during the worm ſtate, and can haye no 
knowledge of any other living creature, till 
they have paſſed through the intermediate 

ſtate 
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Rate of chryſalis, and become winged ati. 
mals, like thoſe to which they owed their 
origin, and are ready in their turn to lay 


their-eggs, and provide for the ſecurity of 


theirifuture offspring. The variations in the 
different kinds of galls are not confined to 
their ſtruckure merely; each ſpecies has its 
peculiarity. Some of them are ſo hard, that 
they equal the hardneſs of the wood they 
grow upon; and when cut open, appear 
compoſed of films much more denſely and 
cloſely arranged than thoſe' of the wood 
itſelf; others are ſoft and ſpongy, and re- 
ſemble ſome of the tender fruits in appear. 
arice} The firſt kind are called .gall-nuts, 
and 'the latter apple-galls, or berry-galls; 
many of them are beautifully coloured, and 
are very uſeful to the dyer, as well as the 


' phyſician. The kermes is the moſt valu- 


able of them all, and produces a fcarlet 


dye, which is more durable than brilliant; 


it would take up too much time to men- 
tion the various particulars of each ſpe- 
cies. 
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| cies. Charles, reſume the ſubje@ of the 
: dak. 0175142 20 ene 
y There are many varieties of. this uſeful 
t tree, the different parts of each are capable 
e ol being turned to ſome advantage. Cork 
o is the bark of a ſpecies of the holm oak. 
It grows in great. abundance : in Spain, 
= Italy, France, &c. Depriving this tree of 
e) us bark does not injure it, for if timely 
care be not taken to ſtrip it off, it ſplits 


nd and peels off of itſelf, being puſhed up by 
od another bark formed underneath. In of» 
re. der to prepare it for uſe, it is piled, in : 
ar. heaps, in ponds or ditches, then flattened 
— with weights, and dried. It is principally 
Is; 


applied to purpoſes, to which its peculiar 
quality of repeiling moiſture isadapted; ſuch, 
as ſoles for thoes, corks for bottles, and bungs 
for barrels. Waiſtcoats for ſwimming have | 
alſo been made ut it ; its exceſſive lights 
neſs rendering it Iwtabie for the purpoſe, 
as well as its power of repelling the water. 
Mx. 


% : 
\ * 
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MIX. HARCOURT. = 
The bark, or exterior covering of trees, obs 
is not only uſeful to man for various pur. 
poſes, but it is formed for the preſervation RES 
of the trees alſo; it defends them from ex. 1 
ternal injury, and preſerves them from the ¶ tho. 
cold, when it is too ſevere for their tender ¶ quc 
bodies. The reaſon that evergreens retain er 
their leaves during the rigours of winter, K 
is, becauſe their barks are of a more oily 18 


quality than the bark of other trees. There 
are a great many kinds of barks in uſe in T 
+ the ſeveral arts. They are conſidered as © 1,.c. 
powerful reſloratives and ſtrengtheners in 
medicine. The bark of the alder is uſed The. 
in dying; thatof a particular ſpecies of birch poſe, 
is converted by the Indians into canoes, ca- calle 
pable of holding twenty perſons. A kind of 
rope is made of the bark of willows and PE 


linden-trees. The bark of the cocoa-tree * 


forms the cordage of the Siameſe, and molt I tout 
of the Aſiatic and African nations. In able 2 
the Eaſt. Indies they manufacture the bark 

. of 
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of a certain tree into à kind of ſtuff or 
cloth, it is ſpun and dreſſed muck aſter the 
manner of hemp; indeed flax and hemp, 
with all their toughneſs, are only the ſap- 

veſſels, or ligneous films of the bark of 
thoſe plants. The Eaſt-Indian-thread; pro- 
duced. from bark, is of a middle kind ba- 
tween filk and common thread; they ſome- 
times manufacture it alone, at others mix 
it with filk, as in ginghams, &c. 
SOPHIA. 

The ancients wrote their books on * 
before the invention of paper, particularly 
on thoſe of the aſh and lilia, or lime- tree. 
The outer bark was not ſuitable for this pur- 
pofe, they made uſe of the inner and finer, 
called philyra. 

Mx. HARCOURT. 

And ſo durable was its texture, that there 
are manuſcripts written on it ſtill extant, a 
thouſand years old. Bark is alſo ſervice- 


able as a manure, 


F HENRY. 
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1 en 164: ATEENKY; {7 51759530 
Papa, I think you told me ſometime ago, 
Ani 101 erb was made of + 8 bark n 1 
a fied M. HARCOURT. 5 
bd boy for e you 


have been told; the uſual method of pre- 


paring it, is by boiling it a ſufficient time; 
the roots of hyacinths, aſphodel, narciſſus, 
and the hlack bryony afford a tough ſtringy 
juice, in _ quantities, of the ſame 
With lunyen Mas. HARCOURT. 

I hope my Henry remembers is that 
-when he was told what. materials compoſed 
birdlime, he was taught to deſpiſe its ule, 
It is mean and unmanly to deprive a poor 
bird of its liberty, merely to gratify our 

inclinations, without being able to improve 
ihe conditjon of the little ſufferer.” And 
it is to be feared that, when | naughty 
thought ſe ſs boys have ſmeared the boughs 
with this ſubſtance, they have ſometimes 
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forgotten to return to the place, and re- 


leaſe the entangled priſoner, Which, by their 
cruel neglect and careleſſneſs, 1 been left 
to ſtarve. 


K . * 180 . 24 
CEC IIIA. cn Moni 


"ads it 3 be ſtill more | aides, Was. 


that priſbnera parent bird; 11s innqcent lit- 


tle neſtlings muſt ſuffer wie a. lingering 
Wore HTO | 
AUGUSTA: | rin A1 


r ders: have uſed- birdlime, and 
ſet traps, without refletting on the tortures 
they may have inflicted. I will. repeat to 


them this converſation, and I am perſuad- 
ed their hearts are too generous ever to be 
od of the ſame cruelty AN 0097. Tis 

CHARLES. 4 599 


J ſhall next mention the a as a ſecond to 


the oak in ſize and beauty. It is particu» 
larly adapted to bear extremes of wet and 
dry, and therefore is frequently uſed for 
water-works, mills, pipes, pumps, aquæ- 


ducts, &c. It is alſo ſuited to the pur- 
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poſes. of the wheelwtight.'- The fineneſs 
of its grain renders it fit for works of or- 
nament, ſuch as foliages, &c. In times 
of ſcarcity, when hay and fodder have been 
difficult to obtain, the dtied leaves of the 
elm have been ſubſtituted as food for cattle, 
Charcoal made of elm is nn none 
dut that of oak. titan 


If charcoal be made of bod what pro- 
ceſs is uſed to trans form it to that ſlate? 
eo Mx. HARCOURT.” 
They begin the operation by clearing a 


cireular piece of ground, of turf and other 


combuſtible matter. This ſpace is filled 
with wood cut into pieces of about three 
feet in length, and laid in the form of a 
pile, with a ſtake driven into the centre; 
the whole is covered over moderately thick 
with turf and other rabbiſh; after ferting 
up a moveable ſcreen againft the wind, the 
Hake is pulled up, and the pile ſet on fire; 
> 3 well Eindled ooals into the ca- 

3 1 vity. 
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vity. The wood chars without being con: 
ſumed, by properly regulating the vent - 
holes, and keeping the maſs covered. It 
is chiefly uſeful, Where a clear ſtrong fire, 
without ſmoke, is required. Matheniatical 
inſtrument makers, engravers, &. find 
charcoal very ſerviceable in poliſhing braſs 
or copper plates, after they have rubbed 
them, clean With -powwdered pumice- ſlone. 


pro- Charcoal and ſoot- black ſupply. the painter 


** and varniſher with the beſt and moſt du- 


rable blacks. Orieiof the principal ingre- 


dients in making . gunpowder is charcoal; 
but I do nat mention this as an inſtance 


kind, did peace and good will prevail 
among them ſo powerfully, as to render 
ſuch deſtructive inventions uſeleſs, but 
ſince this benign deſire for univerſal har- 
mony cannot be acompliſhed by the wiſhes 
of any one weak mortal, let each indivi- 
dual contribute his ſhare towards preſerving 
private peace, by ſubduing and regulating 
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of is utility; happy would it be for man- 


F 3 | bis. 


* 


his angry paſſions; and oultivating and im- 
proving his benevolent diſpoſition s.. 
Ms. HARCOUR Tl. 
5 TR me aticitvert:06 mention the bane. 
ful effects of the fume of charcoal; there 
have been many inftances of perſons who 
have been ſhut up in cloſe rooms with 
charcoal fires in them, that have been 
found dead in a few hours. Charles, you 
muſt bear our interruptions with en 
der are now at liberty to proctedt. 
CHARLES. „lech 
{2 conſider them as valuable additions to 
the few obſervations I have been able to col. 
le; nor could I go on, unleſs. you and my 
father will condeſcend to aſſiſt me. The 
aſh, next to the oak; is of moſt univerſal 
uſe : it ſerves the ſoldier for ſpears, the 
carpenter, wheel wright and cartwright for 
ploughs, axle-trees, wheel-rings, harrows, 
and oars. It is uſeful to the turner, cooper, 
and thatcher, and is ſuperior to all other 
kinds for garden paliſades, ren poles, 
and ſpars. 


HENRV. 


Mental eee 6. 

Von told us that ſhips were built of _ 

but I cannot think that the body of an oK 

is either tall or ſtrait enough to make- the 
| 4 | CHARLES. | 

The ins are made of fir or pine, which 


are tall ſtrait trees, adapted to the purpoſe; 


they love a chalky ſoil, and thrĩ ve well in a. 
cold elimate. Norway produces them in 
great abundance; they form that kind of 
timber commonly called deal, which is ſo 
much in ule for floors, wainſcots, &c; It 
is ſuppoſed that the enormous wooden horſe, 
introduced by the artifice of Ulyſſes within 
the walls of Troy, and which was the 
means of deſtroying that famous city, after 


ſuſtaining a ſiege of ten years, was formed. . 
of this tree. 


Mn. HARCOURT, 

The pine and fir trees are not valuable 
for their timber only, but turpentine, pitch, 
_ and tar are made from them by the 

tollowing 
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following ſimple proceſs. In the ſpring, and 


when the ſap runs moſt freely, they -pare K thei 
off the bark of the pine- tree, and cut a whi 


hole at the bottom to receive the ſap; as it pitc 
runs down, it leaves a white matter, rather thin 
thicker than cream, which is ſubſtituted Cha 


inſtead of white wax, in the making of 
flambeaux. The liquor that runs into the 
hole at the bottom, is ladled into a large 
baſket; great part of this immediately runs 
through into ſtone or earthen pots, prepared 
to receive it, and forms the common tur- 
pentine. The thicker matter, which re- 
mains in the baſket, is diſtilled with a large 
quantity of water, as long as any oil is 
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Wt ſeen ſwimming upon the ſurface of the 
bh, i water; which when ſkimmed off, is com- 
| 9 mon oil, or ſpirit of turpentine, The mat- 
1 W's ter, that ſettles at the bottom of the ſtill, is 


yellow roſin. When they have obtained all I leath 
they can from the ſap of the tree, they cut deer: 
it down, and hew the. wood into billets, I preed 
with which they fill a pit dug in the earth, W and 
pag? ic! and | 
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; and ban ſet them on fire; whilſt burning, 
> © there runs from them a black thick matter, 
ichs is tent if they defire to-nake it into 


1 
t pitch, they boil it, without adding any 
1 thing to it, and the work is eb ee 
d Charles, continue your account, 
f en ds dae CHARLES. | 
le The turner uſes the wood of the dende 
tree for diſhes, trays, rims for buckets, 
trenchers, &c. The upholſterer forms it 
into chairs, ſtools, bedſteads, bellows, &c. 
The bark is uſed for floats for fiſhing-nets, 
inſtead of cork. It is very ſubjett to the 
worm, which unfits it for purpoſes, where 
duration is requiſite; but various parts of 
it are applied ſucceſsfully to lighter uſes. 
Bandboxes, ſcabbards for ſwords, and hat- 
caſes are made of the thin lamina, or ſcale 
of this tree, and then covered with thin 
leather or paper. The maſt or fruit fattens 
deer and ſwine; ſquirrels, mice, and dormice 
greedily devour the kernels of the maſt; 
and fome of our moſt favourite ſinging- 
birds, 


N 
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birds; ſuch as thruſhes, blackbirds, &c. are 


preſerved by them during the ſeaſon that 
other food is ſcarce. The leaves, which 
afford an agreeable ſhade- from the rays. of 
the ſun in ſummer, make the beſt and eaſi. 
eſt mattraſſes, if gathered in autumn. Wal- 
nut is valued by the joiner and cabinet- 


maker for its beautiful variations of co- 


lour and on; and 1s _—_ in inlaid 
works. 
dns, HARCOURT: 
Of late'years the Fe of peo. 


ple of faſhion have been . furniſhed with 


tables curiouſly: inlaid with Wood of vas 
rious kinds, and the uſe of mahogany: much 
laid aſide. This gives ſcope for the exer- 
ciſe of taſte in the artiſt, who, when at a 


lols for a colour in the natural wood, ſuited 


to his purpoſe, unites the art of colouring 

or ſtaining it to that of deſign; feſtoons of 

flowers, fruits, birds, &c. admirably execut- 

ed, decorate the chairs and other pieces of 
Furniture, in the place of the heavy gilding 
| that 


, 
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P . * a ** 
that adorned the ſtate rooms of our an- 
ceſtors, Who were more delighted with 


magnificence than elegance. The art of 
japanning and varniſhing, which is now 


greatly improved, adds much to the beauty 
of painted or coloured wood. Subſtantial 


mahogany furniture is beſt ſuited to peo- 


ple, whoſe rank and fortune ſubject them 


to the rules of uſeful economy, and whoſe 

duty it is to prefer utility to ſplendour and 

ſhew. Sophia, do you | recollett what 

country produces that ſpecies of cedar, the 

wood of which we call mahogany? + 
SOPHIA. 

It is a native of the warmeſt parts of 
America, abounding in the iſlands of Cuba, 
Wee and mee 8 1 JO1E. 

: CHARLES, E. 

There are many ſpecies' of the cedar- 
tree; they were highly valued by the an- 
<cients-for their durability and beauty. So- 
lomon's temple and palace were both built 
wick it, which is a mark of its high eſti- 

mation. 
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mation. They grow to a very great ſize, 
and thrive beſt in a poor ſoil. The cheſ. 
nut- trees that grow out of the lava of 
Mount Etna, in the iſland of Sicily, ex- 
cced any that I have heard of in magni- 
tude. The agreeable traveller Brydon 
relates, that the moſt celebrated among 
theſe, is called the caſtagno de cento ca- 
valli; and that it meaſures two hundred 
and four feet round, though ſaid to be 
united below in one ſtem, and is a mighty 
buſh of five large trees growing together, 
The hollow of one of theſe 1s ſuppoſed to 
contain one hundred ſheep. 

2 Mx. HARCOURT. 

| Woods and groves were held facred 
through all antiquity. The Pagans ge- 
nerally built their temples in or near them, 
and the druids and bards, who were the 
miniſters of religion among the ancient 
Britons, held them in che higheſt venera- 
tion. Particular trees were frequently con- 
ſecrated among the heathens to ſome fa- 


vourite 
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_ -vourite divinity. The laurel was devoted 


to Apollo, who preſided over poetry and 
the fine arts; hence victors in the olympic 
games, ſucceſsful poets, and conquering 
heroes have been rewarded. with crowns of 
laurel, The myrtle was the favourite tree 

of Venus, and the vine appropriated to 
Bacchus, White poplar was uſed in the 
ſacrifices of Jupiter, and the pine on the 
altar of Ceres. The Perſian Magi burned 
their ſacrifices with myrtle and boughs of 
laurel, The mythology of the Pagans ex- 
tended the idea of the tutelary protection 
of woods and groves ſo far, as to believe 


that they were generally inhabited by dryads 


or wood nymphs. 


Ms. HARCOURT. 
I am not ſurpriſed that minds uninſtruft- 


ed in the principles of true religion, im- 


preſſed only by enthuſiaſtic notions of 
the Deity, ſhould be affected by the ap- 
pearance of awe and ſolemnity that is felt 
on entering a thick impervious ſhade, Mil- 

G ton, 
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ton, in his II Penſeroſo, ' ſeems ſenſible of 
the alliance between the gloom of a tall 
deren and vas aan enthuſiaſms. He Tays, 


Me, Goddeſs, bri 


To arched walks of twilight ch 
And. ſhadows brown that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 
Where the rude axe with heavy ſtroke 
Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow*d haunt ; 
There in cloſe covert, by ſome brook 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from days gariſh eye, &c. 


CHARLES. 

At che time of the Norman conqueſt, 
and for many years after, prodigious tracts 
of land in this iſland remained covered with 
foreſt trees and underwood; they were not 
ſuffered to be cleared for the purpoſes of 
cultivation, leſt the game, which took ſhel- 

ter in them, ſhould be deſtroyed. Hunt- 
ing was a favourite diverſion with the kings 
and great men of that age, and they un- 

l * keelingly 
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feelingly ſacrificed the public welfare to 
their own private gratifications, wo 

Mz. HARCOURT. | 

As the number of inhabitants increaſed, 5 
agriculture gradually improved; the great 
power of the barons being diminiſhed, the 
people at large became of more conſe- 
quence, and it was found neceſſary to liſten 


to their importunity, and convert ſome of 
 theſeextenſive royaltoreſtsinto ſmiling corn» 


fields, the harbingers of comfort and plen- 
ty. It will be happy if the preſent gene- 
ration do not run into the oppolite extreme, 
and by neglecting the planting and preſerv- 
ing of timber, ſubje& this country to the 
inconvenience and diſadvantage of being 
ſupplied from a foreign market. Indo- 
lence, the love of preſent advantage, and 
want of attention to the good of poſterity, 
are obſtacles to the improvement and prac- 
tice ol this uſeful part of huſbandry. Coun- 
try gentlemen of fortune, who have leiſure . 
and money to advance, can hardly render 

| their 


meir country a more acceptable ſervice. 
than by raiſing valuable plantations of the 


beſt kinds of timber for the uſe of ſucceed- 
ing generations. Their reward muſt con- 


ſiſt in che patriotiſm and benevolence of 


their intentions, and in the increaſing value 
of thejr eſtates, as the period of the life of 
man gives no expeRation of the planter 
enjoying the fruit of his own labour: an 


oak not arriving at perfection much ſhort 
of à century. Charles, you muſt oblige 


us With a further account of this intereſt- 


ing ſubje& to-morrow evening; the time 
of eee is arrived, Ee my dear 


ono D 


NC 


th 
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CONVERSATION, BY 
oy 0. Forefi Trees, continued. | 0 5 


AUGUSTA. Fa 


HOPE Lam, not come too ſoon, I, was ſo 

impatient to hear a continuation of laſt 
night 8 converſation, that 1 haſtened tea, in 
order to be here early. 


Mzs. HARCOURT. 

The ſame inclination ſeems to have drawn 
each of us here rather earlier than uſual, 
a pleaſing aſſurance, - that our lectures are 
not tedious, but that our attendance is ra- 
ther voluntary than ſorced. U 


MR. HARCOURT. 
Inſtruction ſhould always be rendered 
agreeable, in order to be beneficial to thoſe 
that are to learn. The {kill of a preceptor 
conſiſts in gaining the affections of his pu- 
Ps. and convey ing knowledge in ſo gra- 
f G 3 dual 


wy 1 ” he 
- « 85 
9 — 
= . © * bg * 
al. Improvinmt,  - 


Kal and Fear a manner, us to adapt it to the 
frength of the young ſtudent's capacity. 


Many a poor child has been difguſted with 


books and learning, by the heavy laborious 
taſks that have been given him to learn by 
heart, before he was capable of underſtand- 
ing them. The ſpirit of improvement, 
that diſtinguiſhes this enlightened age, 


ſhines in nothing more conſpicuous than in 


education. Perſons of genius have not 
thought it unworthy of their talents to com- 
poſe books purpoſely for the inſtruction of 
the infant mind, and vations ingenious me- 
_ thods of faeiktating + EE of en 
ee have tem inna. S! | 


ao 2 . gon ee 


cluded childxen from the advantage of con- 
verſing with their parents or inftruftors; an 
- unnatural diftance was maintained between 
them; they were ſeldom admitted into the 
- parlour, but to pay a ceremonidus viſit, 
2 Sturt * 1 * relates, in his 


8 


ft” I 4b rn A wg abr , e Eo. 


Memoirs, | 


* . 
— 
»# 9 
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Memoirs, that his ehildren were never ſaf. 
fered to fit at table in his preſence on chairs 
with backs to them. The times are great» 
ly altered in this refpeft for the better; and 
the familiar intercourſe, that is now: main. 
tained with young people by their parents, 
and thoſe, who preſide over their educa. 
tion, affords them an agreeable 'opportw. - 
nity of enlarging their minds, arid*attaihing 
a fund of knowledge, by the eafy medium of 
converſation. The Hberality, with which 


young perſons are treated in che" preſent 


times, promiſes ſtill greater hopes of ad- 
vantage in the culture of the heart atid dif. 
Poſition, than in the improvement of the 


Faculties; by ſubſtituting real affection and 


friendſhip, in lieu of that diſtant relped, 
een 1 eh 
ILY SOPHIA. 1 

* I flatter myſelf, that there is not one _ 


us, that is inſenfible to the privileges we 


erſjoy, by che indulgence of our kind pa- 


rents; particularly that of being permitted, 


nay, 


67 
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a nay gencouraged to * * whole 8 8 
to them. GREET 


AUGUSTA. 
F orgive x me, it 1 almoſt envy; you this 


| pe are comfort; deprived of a mother, 


before I was capable of knowing my loſs, 
I have been a ſtranger to thoſe tender ſen- 
ſations, that unite the heart of a child to 
ſuch a dear connexion. My father, though 
extremely fond of me, is often obliged to 
leave me for months together, on account 
of buſineſs, to the care of a governeſs that 


J cannat love; had I been fo fortunate as 


to have been placed under ſuch a woman 


as your Mrs. Selwyn, who treats you with 
kindneſs, ' is never angry without cauſe, 


and ſpares no pains for yaur improvement, 


I think I ſhould: have regarded her as an 


adopted mother, and loved her with equal 


tenderneſs; but the caprice, ill-humour, 


and indolence of Mrs. Marchment diſcou- 


rage me from endeavouring to pleaſe hex, 


# and had it not been for the compaſſionate 


attention 


PEtESE DD aASCpr e « __ 


bute to her memory, by doing you every 
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attention of my dear Mrz. Hareburt 1 


muſt ever have remained i ignorant and felf- 


conceited, confirmed in error, a ſlave to 
bad habits, and my unſubdued paſſions, - 
5 Mas. HARCOURT. 

\ Your gratitude enhances the value of my 
ſriendſhip too highly; you are che daugh« _ 
ter of my particular friend, and I can never 
feel greatet pleaſure, than in paying a tri- 


ſervice in my power. Charles, time paſſes 
n what tree do you begin with? 
- 1 have finiſhed my account of dhe pfla- 


cipal trees uſed for heavy timber; the pe- 
culiar uſes of the light ſorts of wood re- 


main for me to mention. Lime is uſed 
chiefly in carving, and for ſuch purpoſes 
as pill-boxes, &c. The twigs are made 
into baſkets and cradles, and all kinds of 
wicker-work. The inner bark has been 
uſed inſlead of paper. A copy of ont ot 
Cieers's works, written on this bark, was 
* 
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Mazarine's 1890 75 | 
4") 4s} HENRY. 


B 3 3 oſten greatly 5 by 


watching the baſket-maker that lives in the 


village; be uſes offers as well as the twigs 


of the lime. The vall variety of things 
that he makes, with ſuch ſimple materials, 
has ſurpriſed me; ſometimes, I have fat, 


don and worked with him, and were I to/ 


become very poor, I think I could ene 
follow his trade. 
AUGUSTA, | 
Prey what variety of things does he 


make? 1 cannot recollect wm AY . 


9 7 2 8 11 HENRY. nr 0 
In. the firſt place, baſkets, of various 
n and ſizes, flaſkeis, hampers, Cages, 
lattices, cradles, hurdles, |. weirs. for filh, 
and many other things, that I cannot re» 


menen. e 1s 58 60 for hurdles, 


ade dc 4121112 ede hien 


preſerved as a great ns in Cardinal | 


e, Ke 71 
fiſhing-cods, "A to e birds 


by with. Fj n , | 
80634 25] Ora 5 
Are not oier ſpecies of willow 
Vn 14 5% CHARLES:: 16 rel 14 


Yes, they are a kind of low willow Gila 
by the water- ſide; the wood of the willow, 
of late years, is come into great demand 
for the purpoſe of making ladies hats. It 
is cut into thin narrow ſlips, by means of 
a machine, and woven into the form of 2 
hat, which has a pretty effect. This kind 
of wood is ſuited to purpoſes that requite 
elaſticity; the elder, on the contrary, is 
adapted to uſes that need toughneſs, ſuch 
as butcher's ſkewers, &c. ' Almoſt every 
part of this tree has its medicinal uſe, and 
pleaſant-flavoured wine is made both from 
the flowers and fruit, Poplar is incom- 
parable for all forts of white wooden ware, 
as alſo for heels of ſhoes. The hardneſs of 
box, and readineſs to take a poliſh, renders 
is very valuable to the turner for mathe- 
3 | matical 


| waticat ee pegs. „ 


weaver's ſhuttles, rulers, rolling-pins, pe- 


tles, tops, cheſs-men, ferews, lace bobbins, 


ſpoons, combs, &c, Holly affords the whit- 


— 


eſt wood of any, and is uſed in making 


eme and other Teer 
Ma. HARCOUR Tl. 
eee the uſes, to 


ee different parts of trees, growing in | 


every temperature of the world, are appli- 
ed. The bodies for timber, the bark, 
leaves, bloſſoms, fruit, gums, reſin, wanna, 
ſugar, contribute to our. accommodation, 
and are rendered, by art and ingenuity, ſub- 
ſervient to our uſe, Some trees afford 


food, others poiſon; the fibres of ſome 


ſupply us with cloathing, the timber of many 
with habitations; from ſome we extract me- 
dicines for: the uſe of our maladies; from 


others, dyes of various hues; ſome are adapt- 


ed to form muſical inſtruments, by the ſo- 
norous quality of their wood; ſuch as ma- 
7280 fir, yew, and n. others, defi- 


inn! | cient 


FETT 
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cient in that property, compenſate the 
defect, by excellence of a diſſerent kind. 
Every tree has it's peculiar: property, and 
ſcarce any, but may be converted to uſeſul 
purpoſes; their branches afford a lodging 
to birds, their berries ſupply them with 
food; numerous inſeas. inhabit every part 
of them. Let us admire the wiſe cco- 
nomy of nature, that ſupports and nou- 
riſhes one part of her works by the pro- 
duce of another. The ſeeds alone of trees 
and plants feed a vaſt number of animals, 
and yet there are a ſufficient. number left for 
the purpoſe of, anette, _ pe | 
kinds, 3061 w 36-6196] 
2 44 HARCOURT- - HOT DH 
The fecundity. of vegetables is equally 
amazing with that of fiſhes. Mr. Ray 
aſſerts that one thouſand and twelve ſeeds 


of tobacco weighed, only one grain, and * 


that from one tobacco plant, the ſeeds thus 
calculated amounted to three hundred and 
ſixty thouſand. The ſecds of the ferny 

Mot. II. H are, { 


- 
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125 are, by him, ſuppoſed to exceed 4 million 


4 


on a leaf. This numerous reproduction 
prevents the accidental extinction of the 
ſpecies, at the ſame time that it ſerves for 


food for the higher order of animation, 


Nature has provided in a wonderful man- 
ner both for the nouriſhment and preſer- 
vation of the immature ſeed. Every ſeed 
poſſeſſes a reſervoir of nutriment, deſigned 
for the growth of the future plant, this 
conſiſts of ſtarch, mucilage, or oil within 


the coat of the ſeed; or of ſugar, and ſub- 


acid pulp in the fruit, which belong to it. 


In order to preſerve them from in ury; 
ſome are wrapped in down; as the ſeeds of 


the roſe, bean, and cotton plant: others are 


ſuſpended in a large air veſſel, as thoſe of 
the bladder-ſena, ſtaphylæa, and pea: many 


are furniſhed With a ſort of wing or fea- 
ther, as thoſe of the thiſtle and anemone, 
which aſſiſts their conveyance by the wind 
from one place to another. There is # 
great analogy between the ſeeds of veget- 

 - ables, 


ables, and the eggs of animals and inſefts,, © 
their reſpettive kinds, together with. ſuit- 
able nouriſhment ta bring it to maturity, 
though en 8 
ee, 11 L 006 br; 
AUGUSTA... —__— 


N 
- 


woe it poſſible. that ſo large a tree, as that 


majeſtic oak, which we ſo often admire, 


could ever be contained in a ſmall-acorn? -, 
1 Mx. HARC Orr. 
The fact admits of no doubt; in ſome 
plants. the embryo is partly viſible, by the 
aſſiſtance of the beſt : microſcopes; and as 
nature governs by general laws, it is fair to 
ſurmiſe that the other kinds are er 
in the ſame manner. 
SOPHIA. 858 
| Vegetables n their ſeeds or — ak 
young inconſciouſly, and drop them on the 
ground, or ſuffer, them to be wafted by the 
wind where accident directs. Inſedts ſhew 
a higher degree of inſtinQ, and depoſit their 
25 He eggs 


| egos where ale are Tees to meet with | 


food ſuitable to their different natures; and; 
after providing for their future ſecurity, by 


placing” them in-a proper ſituation, die; 
or, if their ſhort exiſtence is extended be. 
yond one ſeaſon, leave them to be hatched 


by the ſun, without further care. How 
ſuperior is the parental ſolicitude of birds! 


after compoling a habitation for the recep- 


tion of the eggs, with much labour and in- 
genuity, with what patience do they con- 
finethemſelves to the taſk of hatching them! 


They ſeem to have loſt every deſire for fly= 


ing about, and fit, day after day, till the 
young brovd is hatched; their cares are then 


of another kind, they leave the neſt, for a 
little while at firſt, to ſeek for food, Which 


they diſtribute equally to their young ones. 
Their anxiety is continued till the neftlings 


are capable of providing for themſelves, 


when they ſeem to forget their paſt affec- 
ton, and wholly abandon the objects of 
[23657 481 ws r Ul their 


= 


nagement. '} 36947. ii 

| Mus.“ MARCOURT. 241 os 
2 Inſtinct, or) that quality in animals 
which correſponds with reaſon in man, 
is beſtowed! on each creature in proportion 


dation of being is fomething like the links 
of a mighty chain, the immediate diſtinc- 


tions of which are ſcarcely perceptible; 
but when WE; compare the mineral, vegets 
able, and animal kingdoms, together, the 


ſuperior excellence of the latter is obvi- 


ous; as the loweſt degree of animal life is 


above the - higheſt vegetable production. 


Let us proceed {till further, and make a 
compariſon of the , moſt inferior orders of 
animals, ſuch as oyſters, &c., which ſeem 


4 
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their nnen to ine ma- 


only to poſſeſs a bare exiſtence, void of | 


faculties, or enjoyment, with man, a crea- 
ture endowed with the noble quality of 
reaſon, capable oſ exerciſing very extenſive 


intellectual Ne and . a | 


411531 Ml 3 - 
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© Rand; admire, and an the works 
of his great Creator. EE: 
2 CECILIA. 
I never was ſo ſenſible of __ own 75 
| a nn > | 
604253514 Ma. HARCOURT.”: 2.26 
| l my dear child, of doing any ac- 
tion unworthy of a being of fo exalted a 
rank in the ſcale of exiſtence; at the ſame 
time, leatn humility, from the recollettion, 
that it is rational to believe; that there are 
degrees of intellectual beings, as much 
above man, as an oy ſter is below him. We 
have firangely wandered from out ſubjeQ. 
Charles, ate you prepared to give us an ac- 
count of the poiſon-tree, which you en- 
trafted from Dr. Datwin's notes on +the 
Loves of the PlagthP- (1 fi 054) 464334448 
I T7 CHARLES. 2450 * 4 1 
The * tree is ſituated in * igen 
of Java. It is ſurrounded en alf fides'by 
a circle of high hills and mountains; aid 
the country round it, to the diſtance of ten 
or twelve miles from the tree, is entirely 
2 a 


5 
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barren. Not a tree, or a ſhrub; not een 
the leaſt plant or graſs is te be ſeen/ Tue 
deſtructive effluvia that proceeds from tlie 


tree ig ſuppoſed . eauſe of us 


ſteril appearance. The poiſon; Winch 
is procured from this tree, is "a Yum 
that iſſues out between the bark, und the 
tree itſelf, like the camphof. Male factor, 
who are ſentenced to die for their erithes, 
are the only perſons, who' collect ce pf. 


ſon, and they are allowed this ehanes | 


of ſaving their lives. After ſehterice" fs 
pronounced upon them by the judge, they 


are aſked in court, whether they will die 


by the hands of the executioner; br-g6 
to the upas- tree for a box of *poHſen? 
They commonly prefer the latter pro- 
poſal, as there is not only ſome *chatice 
of preſerving their lives, but alſo à ce 
tainty, in caſe of their ſafe return, thit - 
2/ proviſion will be made for them in ful 


ture by the emperor; They ere alfo Perm 


mitted to aſk a favour” of the ertiper6r; 
_—_ C_— and 
| . | 
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uſually granted. They are then providect 


with a ſilver box, in which they are to put 


tte poiſonous gum, and are properly in- 


zſtructed how they are to proceed whale 


they are upon their dangerous expedition. 


They are told to pay particular attention to 


the direction of che winds, as they are to 


go towards the tree before the Wind, ſo 
that the effluvia from the tree is always 
blown from them. They are likewiſe di- 


rected to travel with the utmoſt diſpatch, 


as that is the only method of enſuring a 
Jafe return. They are afterwards ſent 10 


the houſe of an old prieſt, who! lives on 


che neareſt; habitable ſpot, appointed by 
the emperor to reſide there, for the pur. 
poſe of preparing the fouls of thoſe crimi- 
nals for eternity, who are ſent to the tree, 


b prayers + and admonitions. To this 


place they are commonly attended by their 
friends and relations. When the haur of 
their departure arrives, the prieſt puis them 
on 2 long leathern cap, with twe glaſſes 


| les their eyes, which comes down ag 


low 


11 f 
0 1 


— 


- 


„ 
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ed low as their breaſt, and alſo provides 
ut chem with a pair of leathern gloves. Thus 

a- equipped, they are conducted by the prieſt, 
le and their relations about two miles on 
n. | their journey. Here the prieſt repeats his 
to inſtructions, and tells them where they 
to | are to looł for the tree. He ſhews them a 
ſo hill, which they are to aſcend, and that on 
ys the other fide, they will find a rivulet, 
di- which will guide them to the upas. They 
ch, now take leave of each other; and, amidſt 
| prayers for their ſucceſs, the Uelinquents: 
haſten away. Nowithſtanding the precau- 
tions that are taken, there are ſcarcely two 
out of twenty that eſcape. It is certhin 

that from fifteen to eighteen miles round 
this tree, not only no human creature caw 
exiſt, but that, in that ſpace of ground, tis _ 
living animal of any kind has ever been 
diſcovered. Every man of quality has his 

gum of this deftruRive ttee, and in time 
of war, the Malayans poiſon the ſprings, 
aut other waters with it; by this . 

4 ous 


4. 
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ous practice, the Dutch ſuffered greatly' 


during the laſt War, as it occaſioned the 


loſs of half their army, For this reaſon, 
they have ever ſince kept fiſh in thoſe 

ſprings of which they drink, and ſentinels 
are placed near them, who inſpect the wa- 
ters every hour, to ſee whether the- fiſh 
are alive, If they march into an enemy's 
country, they always carry live fiſh; with. 
them, which they throw into the water, 
ſome hours before they venture to drink of 


it, by which means they have been able in 


ſome a to on for their ſecurity. 
n Ne. 8S0PHIA. un: zug 
„This is a very extraordinary account. 


How happy is it for mankind that theſe 


baneſul trees are not commonly found; ſo 
ſubtile and irreſiſtible does their poi ſonous 
influence ſeem to be, that were they 
ſſwattered in diſſe ent laces, they might de- 
fro» all animals and vegetables, and chang 
this beautiful world into a barren waſte. 
Ms. HARCOURT.. 10 
. The molt uſeful and e ne 


are 


— 


ef 


RET „ 
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ue beſtowed in greateſt pleniy, which ig 
an inſtance of the Divine OY um 


s calls for our daily gratitude. antik 

e AUGUSTA. ; 

8 Of what uſe can the upas-tree be; would 
it not have been better, if ſuch trees r 
h never been created 
's aM. HARCOURr. FE 
h The wiſdom of the Almighty; in "vil 
r, order of the creation, and our limited ca- 


of pacity to judge of the good of the whole, 

in ¶ is a ſufficient reply to ſuch queſtions.” But 

perhaps ſuch inſtruments of deſtruttion are 

I permitted to make us ſenſible of our happy 

u. ſituation, and the many bleſſings we enjoyg 

ſe: at the ſame time, they ſerve as monument 

ſo: of that power that can deſtroy -a guilty 

us: world by a variety of means, and may have 

ey ſome influence to reſtrain the vices of thoſe 

de- who are principally affected by ſenſible 

age objects. The Caontchouc, or Indian rub- 
ber being the produce of a tree, fone ac- 
Leount of the manner of its prepatation Will 


ae 


eilia will be kind enough to tell us Tom. 


in number, and contained in a pod, conlif 
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ſo tha 


ing of three cells, not unlike thoſe of H 2 b 
palma chriſti; and in each of them there i ing t! 
a kernel, which being ſtripped and boile Vater, 
in water, yields a thick oil or fat, which Sueſts 
the natives uſe for the ſame purpoſes, tha lal to 
we do butter. The juice, which is applie 


not be ſoreign to the preſent ſubject. C 


ching concerning it. 
CECILIA. 
It conſiſts of a very elaſtic reſin, produc. 
od by a tree, which grows on the banks d 
the river of the Amazons. It grows to; 
very great height, perfectly ſtraight, hay. 
Ing no branches except at top. Its leave 
bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe of the 
manioc: they are green on the upper part 
and white beneath. The ſeeds are three 


to many different uſes, is collected chief Ho» 
in time of rain, becauſe it flows the of peo 
moſt abundantly. They make aninciſio a 
through the bark, and there iſſues from it mM 

milk 3 5 
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oo milky liquor. It is ſaid, that the means em- 
ployed to harden it, is kept a proſound ſe- 
cret, Though ſome aſſert, that it thickens, 
and becomes gradually ſolid by being ex- 
poſed to the air, As it becomes ſolid, it 
ſhews an extraordinary degree of flexibility _ 
and elaſticity. The Indians make boots 
han of it, which water cannot penetrate; they 
vel have a method of ſmoking them, that 
* fl makes them look like real leather. Bot- 
pen tles are alſo made of this ſubſtance, to the 
three necks of which are faſtened hollow reeds, 
nl ſo chat the liquor that is contained in them 
may be ſquirted through the reeds by preſſ- 
ing the bottle. One of theſe, filled with 
vater, is alway spreſented to each of their 
gueſts at their entertainments, who never 
fail to make uſe of it before eating. 
HENRY. 
How I ſhould laugh to ſee a company 
of people ſquirting water at each other? 
Mas. HARCOURT. | 
There are various cuſtoms in different 
Vor. II. 1 coun- 


me. 


duc. 
＋ 


to a 


ere if 


: | 
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countries, that appear ſtrange and unac- 
countable to the eye of an unprejudiced 
ſtranger, and ſeem to have ariſen from ca. 
price or accident. Habit renders us in- 
ſenſible to the abſurdity of thoſe we ſee 
conſtantly prattiſed, Is it not as res. 
ſonable to wiſh health and happineſs to our 
friends, at every mouthful we eat, as a 
every glaſs we drink? 
; HENRY. 

It might be quite as reaſonable, but it 

would appear very comical. | 
MS. HARCOURT. 

Civility requires that a traveller ſhoull 
comply with the cuſtoms of the countris 
through which he paſles, provided they he 
perfectly harmleſs and innocent. Cecilia 
continue your account of the caoutchouc, 

CECILIA. 

Flambeaux made of this reſin give a br 
liant light, and have no bad ſmell... 1 
kind of cloth is alſo prepared from i. 
which the inhabitants of Quito apply u 

tie 


the { 
cloth 
figure 


ſerve 


Ev 
in Eu 
intere 
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bility, 
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Itrudtic 
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have 
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almoſt i 
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ed many to call it, lead-eater, 
acquainted with the different properties of 
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the ſame purpoſes as our oil-cloth or ſail- 

cloth. It is alſo formed into a variety " ON 

figures by means of earthen moulds that 

ſerve both for uſe and ornament. 8 
Ma. HARCOURT. 

Ever ſince this reſin has been known 
in Europe, its chemical qualities, and other 
intereſting properties, have been very di- 
ligently inveſtigated. Its ſolidity, flexi- 
bility, and elaſticity, added to it's quality 
of reſiſting the action of aqueous, ſpiritu- 
ous, ſaline, oily, and other common ſol- 
vents, render it extremely fit for the con- 
ſruction of tubes and other inſtruments, 
in which theſe properties are wanted. You 
have all experienced its uſefulneſs in 
drawing, by eraſing the erroneous ſtrokes 
of black lead pencils, which has occaſion- 
Were we 


all the foreſt-trees, that grow in the various 
limates of the earth, the ſubje& would be 
moſt inexhauſtible, and would furniſh us 


12 


with 
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with new matter of admiration of the power 
and wiſdom that formed them, and endued 
' each with its peculiar diſtinftion. Of 
thoſe that are known we have only men- 
tioned the moſt obvious and ſtriking, and 
fuch as we are familiar with by name, from 
uſing their productions. Children, recol. 
Te, whether you cannot enrich our liſt, by 
adding an account of any trees remarkable 
for their produce or beauty, which Charles 
has forgotten or omitted. 

SOPHIA. 

The nutmeg- tree is found in the Eaſt. 
Indies, and is ſaid to reſemble a pear: tree; 
the fruit is incloſed in four covers; a thick 
fleſhy coat, ſomething like that of the wal. 
nut, contains the whole, which opens of 
itſelf when ripe: under this lies a thin 
reddiſh kind of net-work, of an agreeable 
ſmell, and aromatic taſte, which we call 
mace, and is as valuable as the fruit itſelt; 
the ſhell is the third covering, and is hard, 
thin, and blackiſh; under this is a greeniſh 
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film of no uſe, and in it is found the nut- 


meg. According to Tavernier, birds are 
the inſtruments of propagating theſe trees 
by eating the nutmegs, and afterwards drop- 
ping them undigeſted upon the ground, and 
being ſoftened and prepared for growth by 
the heat of the ſtomach, they readily take 
root. Theſe birds are not permitted to be 
killed, on account of this circumſtance, as 
the productions of this tree afford a very 
lucrative branch of commerce to the Dutch 
Eaſt-India Company, who monopolize the 
ſpice-trade, and by that means render it 
very profitable. Nutmegs and mace give 
an elegant flavour to high ſeaſoned diſhes, 
and are frequently uſed in medicine. 
AUGUSTA. 

I have ſeen and uſed the different kinds 
of ſpices, without ever reflecting on their 
nature; are cinnamon and cloves alſo the 
produce of trees ? 

SOPHIA. 

Cinnamon is the bark of a tree, chiefly 

| 13 growing 
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growing in the iſland of Ceylon, and clove 
are the fruit of a tall tree found m differen 
parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 

Ms. HARCOURT. 

The tropical climates far excel thoſe that 
approach nearer the Poles, in the beauty 
of the feathered race; their colours are 
more vivid, and dazzle with a richneſs and 
brilliancy, that the inhabitants of our groves 
are not adorned with; but, as if Nature took 
delight in dividing her gifts, they are def. 
cient in the variety and extent of their tune. 
ful powers, and muſt yield to the ſuperior 
maſic of our warblers. In the vegetable 
productions they riſe above us alſo in mag. 
nitude, luxuriancy, and fragrance, The 
groves of pimento-trees in the Weſt-Indie 


fill the air with their odours; their fruit ul 


a ſmall berry, which we call allfpice, be. 
cauſe it partakes of the flavour of many ol 
the ſpices of the Eaſt. The pimento re. 
fuſes the culture of man, and flouriſhe 
beſt when it grows ſpontaneouſly, It i 
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a tree of great beauty; the trunk is of a grey 


colour, ſmooth, and ſhining; it produces 

beautiful white flowers, which blow in the 

months of July and Auguſt. The leaves 

are equally fragrant with the fruit, and yield 

m odoriferous oil, which, when diſtilled, 

frequently paſſes for oil of cloves. 
SOPHIA. 

Dr. Hawkeſworth relates that the bread- 
fruit is found at Otaheite, in the South 
Sea, on a tree about the ſize of a middling 
oak. It is as large as our gourds, and the 
ſurface covered with a kind of network. 
The eatable part lies between the ſkin, and 
the core: it is as white as ſnow, and of the 
conſiſtence of new bread. It has an in- 
lipid ſweetiſh taſte, reſembling that of the 
crumb of wheaten bread, mixed with a Je- 
rulalem artichoke, It is roafted and baked 
before it is eaten, and admirably ſupplies 
the place of bread, to a people ignorant of 
the arts of cultivation. 
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ts: CECILIA. 
I muſt not ſuffer my favourite mulberry. 


0 tree to be forgotten; when adorned with 


Ne yellow cones of the ſilk-worm, like ſo 


many balls of gold, I think its appearance 


muſt equal the beauty of any you have 
mentioned; and we owe to the inſett it nou. 
riſhes and maintains the moſt delicate and 
agreeable texture that we wear; therefore 
you muſt allow it is inferior to few in uſe. 
fulneſs. 

Mx. HARCOURT. 

Cecilia is determined to defend her fa. 
vourite with ſpirit ; and indeed ſhe has done 
it ably, for without the mulberry-tree, we 
muſt relinquiſh the uſe of filk, ſo well 
adapted to the clothing the inhabitants of 


warm climates, and which contributes ſo 


much to the elegance and magnificence ot 
dreſs and furniture in all countries, where 
it is known; but, my dear children, where 
time is ſpent agreeably, it alſo paſſes ſwift 
ly. Our hour of ſeparation is already paſ. 
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let ns retire, and ſeek that repoſe, which 
y- is neceffary to refreſh our weary fpirits, and 
ith invigorate us for the purſuits of to-morrow. 


ice 1 8 — 
"= CONVERSATION XV. 
MR. HARCOURT. 


UR late converſations on the ſubject 
of the various kinds of timber have 
led me to conſider their extenſive uſe in 
the building of ſhips; whether for the 
purpoſe of conveying us to the diſtant re- 
gions of the earth, or tranſporting the pro- 
duftions of one climate to its oppoſite ex- 
teme. | 


One 


8 of 
8 ſo 
e of 
nere 
here 
vilt- 
paſt, 

Let 


HENRY. 

Pray, tell us how they firſt contrived to 
build a ſhip; it muſt be very curious to 
know the manner of putting the parts to- 
gether on the water. 

AUGUSTA. 


I am far more defirons of being inform- 
ed 


15 
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ed of the name of the man, who had ſuf. MW molt c 
ficient courage to venture upon {o unſtable Vance 
+ . an element. | | tribute 
Mans. HARCOURT, tion o 
A long period of time was neceſſary to I them 
bring either navigation, or the art of con. {mall 
ſtructing veſlels, to any degree of perfec. lad to 
tion. The firſt efforts were rude and im- politar 
perfect. Obſervation taught the early in. teenth 
habitants of the earth that light ſubſtance MI antag 
floated upon the ſurface of the water: ex. the coi 
perience, that ſure but ſlow guide, inſtru. ly con! 
ed them, that any thing would ſwim, that with th 
diſplaced a body of the fluid equal to its which 


own weight, It is probable that the in-“ the 
habitants of countries bordering on the ſez, quainte 
at firſt only ventured cloſe along the {hore It 1s e 
on a few planks faſtened together, and Charle 


am, I 
very, 


puſhed themſelves along by the aſſiſtance 
of a ſtick or pole: repeated attempts ſug- 
geſted various improvements, till by de- 


grees, men became capable of building It is 


floating houſes, and failing in them to dhe e pag 
mol 
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uk. noſt diſtant regions of the earth. The ad- 
ble vancement of ſcience in general, ſtill con- 
tributes to improve and perfect the inven- 
tion of conſtructing veſſels, and guiding 
them through the pathleſs ocean. That 


to N 
"Ry ſmall inſtrument, the mariner's compaſs, 
nc. Ml (aid to be the contrivance of Flavio, a Nea- 
im. MM politan, about the beginning of the four- 


teenth century, has been of the greateſt ad- 
vantage in enabling perſons at fea to know 
the courſe they are purſuing. It principal- 
ud. confiſts of a needle of iron, impregnated 
with the magnetic powers of the load-flone, 
which influences it always to point nearly 
to the north; thus, by being exactly ac- 


fea auainted with one of the cardinal points, 
hort is eaſy to find out the others. As 
* Charles is a better claſſical ſcholar than I 


m, I leave him to reply to Auguſta's 
. 
CHARLES. | 
It is ſuppoſed that Neptune, called by 
he pagans, god of the ſea, was the founder 
| ot 


5 


14 
3 


of theſe inventions, and that his diſcoven 
was immortalized by attributing to him the 


_ dominion of the element he had ſubdued, 


Many give the honour to Dædalus, and 
imagine that the wings, he is ſaid to have 
invented to ſave himſelf from the reſent. 
ment of Minos, king of Crete, whom he 
had offended, were nothing but fails, which 
he applied to the veſſel in which he eſcap. 
ed; but all theſe accounts are uncertan, 
Scripture affords us ſome authenig record 
Noah was certainly one of the earlieſt ſhi 
builders, and the ark the firſt large veſſe 
that is mentioned in hiſtory. Profane hi. 
tory relates an extraordinary account of 
two other ſhips of prodigious magnitude; 
the firſt built by order of Ptolemy Philo. 
pater, king of Egypt, which carried fou 
thouſand rowers, four hundred ſailors, and 
three thouſand ſoldiers; the other belong 
to Hiero, king of Sicily, and was built un, 
der the direction of Archimedes, It con 
tained all the variety of apartments belong 
ing 
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ing to a palace; banqueting- rooms, galleries, 
gardens, fiſbponds, ſtables, mills, baths, a 
temple of Venus, &c. and, to render it 
complete, it was incompaſſed with an iron 
rampart, and eight towers, with walls and 
bulwarks, furniſhed with machines of war. 
MR. HARCOURT, 

When the hiſtory of a very remote pe- 
riod records events, that exceed rational 
belief, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
circumſtance related was regarded as ex- 
traordinary at the time it happened; and 
that the hiſtorian, deſirous of tranſmitting 
the fame of his native country to poſterity, 
has enlarged the fatt, and related it in the 
glowing colours of fiction. In this light 
I conſider the deſcription of Hiero's veſ- 
ſe]. But to return to the ſimple inventions 
of the earlieſt navigators, the various tribes 
of ſavage nations, that inhabit the ſea-coaſl, 
will throw the beſt light on the ſubject. 
Canoe 1s the name given to the little boats 
generally uſed by thoſe who dwell in both 
Vol. Ik K Indies 


' 
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Indies, as well as by the negroes in Guinea, 
They generally make them of the trunks of 
trees hollowed out, and ſometimes of pieces 
of bark faſtened together: they differ in 
ſize, according to the tree of which they 
are made; they are rowed with paddles, 
ſomething like the oars of a boat, and but 
rarely carry fails. The loading is placed at 
the bottom; but, as they have no ballaſt, 
they are frequently turned upſide down, 
The want of a rudder, with which they are 

not furniſhed, is ſupplied by the hind pad. 
dles. The negroes of Guinea uſe the ſame 
| ſort of canoe, though made in a different 
manner: they are long {haped, having only 
room for one perſon in width, and ſeven 
or eight in length, and ſhew but little of 
the wood above the water. Thoſe ac- 
cuſtomed to row them are extremely dex- 
terous, not only in ſtriking the paddles with 
cadence and umformity, by which the ca- 
noes ſeem to ſkim along the ſurface of the 
water; but allo in balancing the veſſel with 
1 their 
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their bodies, and preventing their overturn» 
ing, which without this addreſs, muſt con- 
tinually happen from their extreme light. 
neſs; but what is ſtill more extraordina. 
ry, that when this accident does occur, 
many of them have the dexterity to turn 


N them up again even in the water, and mount 
N them again. ; 

CECILIA, has 
I have often remarked, that ſavages ſhew 
e great ingenuity in their ſimple contriv. 
5 ances, and that they excel the inhabitants 


of civilized countries in perſonal addreſs 
and dexterity, What European can vie 
with ſome of the Indians in running, when 
they purſue their game in hunting? or in 
patience, whilſt they ſuffer the want of food 
when they happen to be diſappointed of 
obtaining it in the woods? The art with 
which they contrive ſtratagems in war, to 
deceive their enemies, ſhews great cunning 
and {kill; though 1 deſpiſe the principle, I 
admire the fertility of their invention, 


K 2 When 


1 
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When I reflect upon their ſuperiority in 

theſe things, I am diſcontented, becauſe I 
cannot find a fatisfattory reaſon why igno- 
rance ſhould excel knowledge in any thing. 

MR. HARCOURT. 

There are many cauſes why a ſavage 
ſhould perform acts of {kill and dexterity, 
in a manner ſuperior to a perſon, whoſe 
mind has been enriched by the cultivation 
of ſcience; but there can exiſt no inſtance 
of ignorance being preferable to know- 
ledge. The intellectual powers of a ſa- 
vage, though capable of receiving the ſame 
impreſſions, as a man of ſcience, are, from 
want of education, confined to very few ob- 
jects; on thoſe he beſtows his whole atten» 
tion, and conſequently: attains a great de- 
gree of perfection in the things that belong 
ro them. Do you not think that Charles 
would jump better than any of his ac- 
quaintance, if, he paſſed whole days or 
weeks 1n no other occupation but that exer- 
ciſe, | . 
| CECILIA. 


CECILIA. 
Certainly; I have no doubt of it. 
SOPHIA. | 
The ſubſiſtence of ſavages depends ſs 
much upon their ſucceſs in fiſhing and 
hunting, that, without {kill in theſe arts, 
they muſt frequently be deſtitute of pro- 
viſions; it is likely therefore that their 
whole education conſiſts in attaining this 
dexterity. Although they manage: their 
canoes with ſuch ſurpriſing cleverneſs, I 
ſuppoſe they do not venture far out to 
lea. 
Ms. HARCOURT, 
Seldom to a greater diſtance from ſhore 
than four leagues. They weave mats with 
ruſhes, of which they make the ſails. On 


return from a voyage the canoes are not 
left in the water, but drawn on ſhore, and. 


ſuſpended by the two ends, till they are 
dry, in which Rate they are ſo light, that two 
men can eaſily carry them on their ſhoul- 


ders. Different cauſes have operated in 
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forming the peculiar charafter of different 
nations. The narrowneſs and poverty of 


the land inhabited by the Phœnieians and 


Tyrians, combining with their natural ge- 


nius for traffic, rendered them the firſt na- 


tion of navigators among the ancients. 
Lebanon and the other neighbouring moun- 


tains ſupplying them with excellent wood 


for ſhip building, they were in poſſeſſion 
of a numerous fleet, before other nations 

had acquired any knowledge in the art be- 
| yond that of coaſting in ſmall veſlels, 

The commerce they eſtabliſhed with fo- 
reign countries, by the means of their {kill 
in naval affairs, enriched them to an extra- 
ordinary pitch of opulence. The employ- 
ment given to ſuch numbers of hands, by 
this enterpriſing and commercial ſpirit, in- 
creaſed the population of the country to 
fuch a degree, that they were obliged to 


found colonies in other countries, the prin- 
cipal of which was that of Carthage. In 


time Carthage became more powerful than 
the 


| 
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the mother country, and extended her na- 
vigation into Europe, as far north as Bri- 


- tain. The rivalſhip chat ſubſiſted between 


the ſtates of Carthage and Rome, for many 
years, ended in the total deſtruction of the 


former, and left Rome without a compe- 


titor. This celebrated city in her turn be- 
came the prey of the Goths and Vandals, 
and with her fall, not only learning and 
the polite arts, but alſo the uſeful one 
of navigation, declined, rather than ad- 
vanced for ſome time. The Cruſades, that 
monument of human folly and enthuſtaſm, 
contributed to reſtore and accelerate the 
revival of commerce and navigation, by the 
number of veſſels that were neceſſary to 
convey thoſe vaſt armies into Afia, on this 
wild enterprize. The invention of the com- 


paſs, combined with the voyages of diſcovery | 


and other cauſes, to promote the advance- 
ment of this uſeful branch of ſcience, and 
raiſe it to its preſent ſtate, 


CHARLES. 
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| CHARLES. | 
Which of the nations of Europe patron- 
| ized the early voyages of diſcovery ? 
MR. HARCOURT. 
Had John II. of Portugal liſtened to 
the prapoſal of Columbus, who was a na- 
tive of Genoa, to give him encouragement 
to explore a paſſage to India, by ſailing to- 
wards the weſt, acroſs the Atlantic Ocean, 
that nation might have claimed this ho- 
nour; but John treated his ſcheme with 


contempt; and Columbus, diſguſted with 


his behaviour, quitted Portugal, and went 
to Spain, in order to apply to Ferdinand 
and Iſabella, who reigned conjointly at 
that time. Eight years were ſpent in re- 
peated applications before he ſucceeded. 
At length, in Auguſt 1492, this great man, 
furniſhed with a ſmall fleet of three ſhips, 
ſet ſail, and ſteered directly for the Canary 
Iflands; from thence he proceeded due 
welt, through untrequented and unknown 
8 leas; and, after many difficulues arrived at 
f Guanharic. 
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' Guanharic, one of the large cluſter of 
iſlands called the Bahama Iſles, and re- 


turned to Spain, without having obtained 


his principal object, of diſcovering another 


continent, which he ſuppoſed to exiſt on the 


weſtern fide of the glohe. He made a ſe- 


cond voyage without any better ſucceſs, 
Undaunted by ſo many diſappointments, 
he undertook a third voyage, and aftu- 


ally fell in with the vaſt continent of 
America; which, after all his indefatigable 


labour, received its name from a Floren- 
tine, Americus Veſputius, who only fol- 
lowed the footſteps he had marked out, 
Succeeding navigators made new diſcover- 
ies, and Portugal at length ſaw the advan- 
tage of patroniſing theſe enterpriſes. It 
does not ſeem that our countrymen turned 
their attention this way till a later period. 
In 1577, Sir Francis Drake undertook, and 
completed a voyage round the world, in 
about three years, Our late diſcoveries 
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have been principally in the Pacific Ocean, 


and, to the honour of the Britiſh nation, 


the name of Captain Cook will ever 


remain diſtinguiſhed among the chief na- 
vigators. It was not the thirſt of digging 
the gold from the mine, but the deſire of 
diffuſing the arts and advantages of civiliz- 
ation among his fellow creatures, that in- 
duced him to explore unknown ſeas. He 
wandered from one nation of ſtrangers to 
another. offering the olive branch of peace, 


and deſired rather to form an alliance of 


friendſhip with-them, than to opprels them 
by yy and injuſtice. 


' CHARLES. 
Although England is now- celebrated for 


the ſuperiority of her navy, it appears that 


the northern parts of the world were flow 
in attaining this perfection; for, when 
Cæſar invaded Britain, the natives oppoſed 
him in veſſels of an odd form, like large 
tabs, the ſails were compoſed of leather, 

and 
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and iron chains ſupplied the place of £ 


cables. 
MRS. HARCOURT, 

The Saxons, after being ſometime ſettled 
in this iſland, became ſenſible that its ſureſt 
defence would be a formidable navy, and 
applied themſelves vigorouſly to build ſhips 


of war. Ethelred, in order to maintain a 


powerful force at ſea, made a law, that 
whoever poſſeſſed goo hides of land, ſhould 
build and man one ſhip for the defence of 
his country. Our inſular ſituation has 


obliged us to beſtow great attention in im- 


proving and advancing the art of ſhip- 


building to perfection. It is alſo our beſt 
policy to encourage a nurſery of Britiſh - 


ſeamen, which is done in part by the 
numbers that are employed in the New- 
caſtle colliers, and other trade fleets. This 
is the reaſon that coal · pits in the neighbour- 
hood of London are not ſuffered to be 
worked, The ſuperiority of the Britiſh 
lleet tor ſtrength and beauiy, as well as for 

the 


| 
| 
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the bravery of its mariners, is undiſputed, 

and our nation has long been conſidered as 

miſtreſs of the ſea. 
SOPHIA. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth our 
royal navy was in a very flouriſhing con- 
dition. | | 
Ma. HARCOURT, 

The progreſs of commerce and naviga- 
tion naturally keep pace together. Trade 
firſt gave occaſion to the fitting out large 
fleets of ſhips, and as that increaſed, the 
cargoes became more valuable, and each 
nation, jealous of her property, found ſhips 
of war neceſſary to convoy her merchant- 
men in ſafety to their deſtined ports, 
Ships, intended for different purpoſes, re- 
quired a variety of forms and ſizes, as well 
as a diverſity of conſtruction and rigging. 
The form of fiſhes being admirably adapt- 
ed to divide the fluid element, and make a 
a way through the waters, furniſhed hints 


to ſhip-builders in forming the hulks of 
veſſels. 
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veſſels. Naval Architecture comprehends 


three principal objects. In the firſt place, 


it is neceſſary to give the ſhip ſuch an exte- 
tior form, as may be beſt ſuited to the ſervice 
for which ſhe is deſigned. Secondly, to find 
the proper figures of all the pieces of tim- 


ber that compoſe a ſhip. And laſtly, to pro- 
vide ſuitable accommodations for the of. 


ficers and crew, as well as for the cargo, 


furniture, proviſions, artillery, and ammu- 


nition, A ſhip of war ſhould be able to 
ſail ſwiftly, and carry her lower tier of 
guns properly; it is neceſſary for a mer- 
chant-ſhip to contain a large cargo of goods, 
and be navigated with few hands; and each 
kind ſhould be able to carry fail firmly, 
ſteer well, drive little to leeward, and ſuſ. 
tan the ſhocks of the ſea without being 
much ſtrained. Charles, you have viſited 
a dock-yard, can you give your brother a 


ſatis factory account of the method ufed in 


building ſhips. 


Vol. II. L CHARLES. 
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1 CHARLES. 
The veſſels, that I ſaw building, were 

ſupported in the dock, or upon a wharf, 
by a number of ſolid blocks of timber, 
placed parallel, and at equal diſtances from 
each other, The workmen call this being 
on the ſtocks. | 

Ma. HARCOURT. 

This is an anſwer to your enquiry, Hen. 
ry, how they contrived to build ſhips upon 
the water: had you reflected a moment, 
you would not have aſked ſuch a filly 
queſtion, 


110 


HENRY. 

I aſked without conſidering that it would 
be impoſſible. Forgive me, 1t I am nov 
defirous of knowing how ſuch large bodies 
are removed into the water. 

MR. HARCOURT. 

I commend a proper curioſity ; but, in 
future, before you aſk a queſtion, conſider 
whether it be a reaſonable one, and whe- 
ther, by reflection on the ſubject, you can- 
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not reſolve it yourſelf. When they begin 
to build a ſhip, it is ſupported upon 
ftrong platforms, inclined towards the 
water. All things being ready for the 
launch, the wedges and ſupporters are cut 
away, and the parts over which the veſſel 
is to paſs, are well daubed with greaſe and 
ſoap, to make her ſlide more eaſily. Every 
obſtruction being removed, by degrees ſhe 


are frequently built in dry docks, and when 
iniſhed, the flood gates of the dock. yard 
are opened, and the water ruſhes in, and 
raiſes the veſſel to the ſurface. Charles, 
are you able to recollect the principal parts 
that compoſe a ſhip? I took ſome pains ta 
make you maſter of the ſubje&t, 
CHARLES. 

It is a difficult one, but I will endeavour 
to give the company the cleareſt idea of 
them in my power. The firſt. piece of 
amber laid upon the block is generally the 
keel; the pieces of the keel are ſcarped to- 
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ſides into the water. Very large veſſels. 
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gether, a term uſed for faſtening large 


Pieces of timber together in a manner 
| ſomewhat ſimilar to what the carpenters 
call dove-tail; thus united they form one 
entire piece, which conſtitutes the length 


of the veſſel below. At one extremity of 
the keel is erected the ſtem, which is a cir. 


cular piece of timber, into which her two 
| ſides are fixed at the fore end; at the other 


extremity of the keel, is elevated the ſtern. 


poſt, into which are faſtened the after 


planks, and in the Rern-poſt hangs the rud. 
der. The tranſoms and faſhion pieces are 
large pieces of timber that form the width 
of the ſhip. Theſe being ſtrongly united 
into one frame, are elevated upon the ſtern 
poſt, and the whole forms the ſtrudture of 
the ſtern, upon which the galleries and win- 
dows, with their ornaments, are afterwards 
built. The ſtern and ſtern-poſt being thus 
elevated upon the keel, and the keel being 
raiſed at its two extremities by pieces of 
wood, the midſhip floor timber is placed 
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acrols the keel. The floor timbers, both 
before and abaft* the midſhip frame is 


then ſtationed in its proper place upon the 
keel; after which the kelſon, which is the 


next piece of timber to the keel, and lying 
directly over it, is fixed acroſs the middle 


of the floor timber. The futtocks, or ribs, 
which form the ſides, are then raiſed upon 
the floor timbers, and the top timbers being 
afterwards faſtened to the head of the fut- 
tocks, completes the exterior figure of the 
whole. | 

Ms. HARCOURT.. 

Confidering the ſubje& is ſo intricate, 
you have deſcribed it with tolerable clear- 
neſs. 4 7 1 | 
MS. HARCOURT. 

You have given us an idea of the ex- 
ternal figure of a ſhip, the inſide finiſhing 
alſo requires a great deal of art. It is di- 
vided into ſeveral decks or floors deſtined 


Abaft, a ſea term for behind, 
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do different uſes. Large ſhips have three 
decks, ſmaller but two, and there are veſ. 
ſels that are only half decked. The decks 
are divided into ſeveral apartments. The 


beſt cabbin, for there are ſometimes more 


than one, correſponds with the drawing- 


room of a houſe, and is appropriated to the 
reception of viſitors. The cuddy ſerves 
for an eating-parlour; there is alſo on 


board an India-man a cabbin, behind the 


cuddy, called the round-houſe. Beſides 
theſe, ſeparate apartments are provided for 
the different officers, as cook- room, gun- 
room, &c. &c, b 1985 
HENRY. 
Do they lie in ſuch beds as we do? 
Mas. HARCOURT. 

They would find them very inconveni- 
ent, on account of the motion of the ſhip; 
they uſe hammocks at fea, which are beds 
hung to the cieling, and they ſwing back- 


wards and forwards as the ſhip rolls. 
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Ma. HARCOURT. 1 58 

A ſhip is very imperfectly deſcribed 
without naming the maſts, ſails, and rigg · 
ing The maſts are very tall poles fixed 
in the deck, to which are attached the ſails, 
and the rigging, The fails are generally 
made of a peculiar kind of coarſe hempen 
cloth, and their uſe is to gather the wind, 
by the force of which the veſſel is driven 
dong; the rigging is compoſed of ropes, 
and ſerves to furl and unfurl the ſails ag 
occaſion requires; it alſo forms a ſort of 
rope-ladders, by which the expert mariners 
aſcend to the top of the maſts. 

CECILIA. 

It muſt require a vaſt ſum of money to 
build a ſhip. ; 
MR. HARCOURT, 

A man of war of 74 guns 1s calculated 
to coſt { go, ooo, before ſhe is armed or 
equipped, 

. CHARLES, 
What an immenſe ſum muſt be requi 
lite 
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many orders or ranks is the Britiſh fleet 
divided ? n 

Es MR. HARCOURT. 

It is diſtributed into ſix rates, excluſive 
of the inferior veſſels that uſually attend 
on naval armaments, as floops of war, 


armed ſhips, bomb-ketches, fire-ſhips, &c. 
Ships of the firſt rate mount an hundred 


cannon, they are manned with 850 men, 
including officers, ſeamen, marines, and 
ſervants. A captain of a man of war, when 


on hoard, is an abſolute ſovereign, and 


rules with unlimited ſway, but on his return 
is liable to give account of his conduct ina 
court martial, as it is a principle of the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution, that every ſubject, of what. 
ever rank, if injured at ſea or land, has an 
ol right to redreſs. 
AGUSTA. 

Pray what difference is chere in the mean 

ing of the words ſhip and veſſel? 
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Mz. HARCOURT. : 
Veſſel comprehends all floating machines, 
that move in water; we diſtinguiſh, them 
into two general claſſes ; high bottomed or 
decked veilels, which are thoſe that move 
wholly with wind and fail, and live in all 
ſeas; and flat-bottomed veſſels, which go 


both by oars and fails, ſuch as boats, barges, 


wherries, &c, 
HENRY. 

You mentioned a rudder Joſt now, 1 do 
not know what it is. 

Ms. HARC OURT. 

The rudder is a piece of timber ſuſpend- 
ed to the ſtern-poſt, by which the veſſel 
b guided, in this or that direction, accord- 
ing as the ſides of the rudder are oppoſed to 
the water. An anchor is a large ſtrong 


piece of iron, crooked at one end, and 
ſormed into two barbs, reſembling a double 
hook, and faſtened at the other end by a 
bible; its uſe is to keep the vellel con- 

fined 
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fined to one place, by m—_ it down into 
we ground. 
> Mn. HARCOURT. 

As it is ſometimes their laſt reſource in 
time of danger, it is confidered as emble- 

matical of hope, which is frequently re- 
preſented by a female figure, reſting upon 
an anchor, and looking up to Heaven for 
deliverance. 

SOPHIA, 

Are not flags diſplayed on the maſts of 

ſhips, to denote the nation they belong to? 
MR. HARCOURT. 

They not only. ſerve that purpoſe, but 
alſo diſtinguiſh the rank of the admiral or 
commander on board. In the Britiſh navy 
the flags are either red, white, or blue. The 
admiral or commander in chief carries 
his flag on the foremaſt, and that of the 
rear admiral is carried on the mizen- 


maſt. Different fignals are uſed at fea, 
according to circumſtances; and, during at 
engagement, the orders of a commander 
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are given and underſtood with wonderful 
preciſion. James II. is ſaid to have in- 
vented the principal ſignals uſed in our 
fleet. b end i 
CECILIA, | 

I cannot imagine how the poor ſailors 
avoid running againſt the rocks in a dark 
night. "W102 S 

SOPHIA, 
Light-houſes are erected in proper fitu« 


ol ions, to warn them of their danger, where 


to! 


but 
al or 
navy 
The 


urries 


f the 


ſuch large fires are made as to be viſible at 
a conſiderable diſtance. The Pharos of 
Alexandria was a building of this kind. 
It was eſteemed one of the ſeven wonders 
ok the world, on account of the beauty of 
its ſtructure, and the richneſs of its mates» 
nals, It ſtood on a ſmall ifland at the 
mouth of the Nile, and conſiſted of ſeveral 


izen-Miones raiſed one over another, adorned 
t ſea, With columns, balluſtrades, and galleries of 


og 


an he fineſt marble and workmanſhip, to 


anderÞiuch account ſome writers add, that the 


are architect 
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archite& contrived to fix mirrors fo arti. 
ficially againſt the higbeſt galleries, that 
ull the veſſels, that ſailed on the ſea for a 
| conſiderable Os were reflected in 


them. 


' Ms. HARCOURT. 

The clock ſtrikes, and warns us that it 
is time to retire. Henry has been fo at. 
tentive, that I expect he will dream of 1 un. 


e 2 voyage. 
HENRY. 


| * wilh I may, by that means I ſhould 
8 the pleaiure without partaking of the 


danger. 
5 5 Mus. HARCOURT. . 
Good night, my little ſleepy ſailor, 
Adieu, dear children. , 
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CONVE R SATION XVI. 


HEN RY. | 
HAVE Nass all day for the time of 
meeting. I have been thinking of 
ſeveral things concerning ſhips, which ap- 
pear wonderful to me; in the firſt place, 
cannot imagine how they contrive to ſtore 
up proviſions for ſo many people for ſever. 
al months without ſpoiling ; we are obliged 
to go to market almoſt every day, but you 

know there are no ſhops at ſea. | 


Ms. HARCOURT, 
Conſequently the ſhip's crew cannot live | 
on freſh meat, neither can they procure- 
reſh vegetables, which, with the want of 
freſh water, are the principal cauſes of tha 
dreadful diſeale, called the ſea ſcurvy, to 
which perſons 1 in long voyages are very 
ſubject. Beef and pork, well ſalted dawn, 
Vor. IL Fe > 41 with. 
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with hard biſcuit, form the uſual food of a MW terw: 

ſailor, 
| | AUGUSTA. : 

I cannot eat either ſalt- meat or hard bif. 
cuit; what would become of me, were [ 
obliged to go to a very diſtant country ? 

| SOPHIA. | | 
Neceſſity, my dear Auguſta, has taught 
many to ſubmit to great hardſhips; ſuppoſe 
your father were obliged to go to the 
Weſt-Indies, would you prefer being ſepa- 
rated from him, or attending him thither, 
and ſuffering fome inconveniences for a 
few weeks ; ſurely you would not heſitate 
which to chooſe}? 

AUGUSTA. 

My father frequently tells me, that it 
is not unlikely that his affairs will require 
his preſence in Jamaica. I have en. 
treated him to let me go with him, but 
I never confidered the difficulties of the 
voyage. Accuſtomed as I have been to 
a variety of diſhes every day at table 
and- a deſert of fruit and preſerves al. 
terwards, 


0 Me 
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terwards, I ſhould find it hard far? to dine 
on ſalt· beef and biſcuit, and to exchange my 
ſoft bed for a bammock, _ 

Ms., HARCOURT. 

This confeſſion ſhews the great incon - 
venience of an habitual indulgence in 
our mode of living; had you been uſed 
to eat only of one diſh, and fleep upon 
a mattraſs, you might eaſily have ac- 
commodated yourſelf to an alteration for 
the worſe for a little time. Temperance is 
not only a virtue, but a great advantage to 
health, and on many occafions diminiſhes 
the difficulties we are liable to meet with. 
One reflection ought to be ſufficient to re- 
concile us to any temporary hardſhip, that 
thouſands of our fellow creatures ſuffer, 
what we think ſo painful to undergo for a 
ſew hours. The conſideration of theſe | 
things will teach us to transfer a little of 
that ſolicitude for our own perſonal enjoy- 
ment, to a tender care for the n 5 
ſufferings of others. 


CHARLES. 
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CHARLES. 

The captains and officers have their 
tables ſupplied with freſh proviſions; ſheep, 
pigs, and poultry are kept on board: ſhips 
for that purpoſe. I have alſo ſeen a com 
which afforded milk and cream for the 
captain's table. Minced meat and ſweet- 
meats are generally among his ſtores, and 
any other delicacy that will keep; there. 
fore, Auguſta, you may lay aſide your ap- 
prehenſions, for although you could not 
enjoy all the luxuries you do at home, 
you may make a tolerable ſhift for a month 
Or two | 

CECILIA. 
The compariſon of my condition, and 
that of the poor ſailors, would prevent my 
enjoyment of the indulgencies, that my 
—_— rank procured me. 

| Mus. HARCOURT.. 
Bring that principle home to your 'own 
heart; vou conſtantly enjoy many gratifica- 

N tions, 
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tions, that'our poor neighbour Mary Nen. 
ſon has not even an idea of, 

ir ih CECILIA. 

p, That very thought reconciles me to the 

ps difference; but were the a ſpectator of my 

daily meals, and obliged to reſt contented 
he Wl with her preſent ſcanty fare, Iſhould be in- 
et- duced to go ſhares with her. 

MR. HARCOURT. | 
Our wants vary according to our habits 
and education; let us be careful not to in- 
creaſe them by pampering a falſe taſte for 
unneceffary indulgence; a life of hardſhip 
is not confined to ſailors, many employ- 
ments ſubjett thoſe, who are engaged in 
them to endure it patiently. Miners are 
deprived of light, and the ſociety öf the 
reſt of mankind. Thoſe who work in the 
quickfilver mines are ſaid not only to loſe 
their health, but generally die in a few 
years; extremes of heat and cold, hard la- 
on bour, and ſcanty fare are the portion of the 
fica· ¶ greater part of mankind; but happineſs. 
ions, M 3 does 
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does not depend upon the enjoyment of 
luxury; theſe people poſleſs as large a ſhare 
of it, as their richer and envied neighbours; 
each condition has its advantage; we are 
the children of one common parent, who 
has deemed it wiſe to diſtribute mankind 
into different ranks and orders in ſociety, 
and to render the poor and the rich depend. 
ent on each other, that they may be united 
by the powerful tie of reciprocal benevo. 
lence and affeQtion, 

| SOPHIA. 

I I believe I ſhould ſuffer moſt from want 
of freſh water ; what contrivance do they 
uſe as a ſubſtitute for this neceſſary com. 
fort ? 

MR. HARCOURT. 

Many ingenious philoſophers have be- 
ſtowed much time and attenfion to remedy 
this defect; the fimpleſt and beſt method 
of diſtilling ſea-water, and rendering it 
freſh, is the invention of Dr. Irving. In 
order to have a clear idea of his method of 

| accompliſh. 
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accompliſhing this deſirable purpoſe; ſup- 
poſe. a tea -kettle to be made without a 
ſpout, and a hole in the lid in the place 
of the knob; let this kettle be filled with 
ſea · water, the freſh vapour, which ariſes 
from the ſea-water, as it boils, will iſſue 
through the hole'in the lid; fix the mouth 
of a tube in that hole, and the vapour of 
freſh water will paſs through the tube, and 
may be collected by fitting a proper veſſel 
to receive it to the end of the tube. Dr. 
Irving, in a ſimilar manner, has adapted a 
tin, iron, or copper tube of ſuitable di- 
menſions, to the lid of the common kettle, 
uſed for boiling the proviſions on board a 
ſhip. The freſh vapour, which ariſes from 
boiling ſea-water in the kettle, paſſes 
through this tube into a hogſhead, which 
ſerves as a reſorvier. 

CHARLES, | 

This is ingenious, and may alleviate the 

evil in a degree; but I cannot ſuppoſe it 


can be ſo agreeable as clear water freſh from 


a ſpring, 


health of perfons confined long on board, 
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A ſpring. and it muſt be ſcarcely: poſſible to 
procure a ſufficient quantity for the com. 


fortable accommodation of ſo many' per. 


| Jons. 


Mas. HARCOURT. 
Freſh water is often far more precious 


than the richeſt wines on board a ſhip; the 


poor men have frequently been obliged to 
be limited to a certain quantity of it a day, 
True riches conſiſt in a ſufficiency of thoſe 
things that are neceſſary to our life and 
health. Of what ufe would gold be toa 
man in a deſert? a cup of cold water, ora 
lack of corn would be, in compariſon, an 
ineſtimable treaſure. 
CECILIA. 
Surely it muſt be difficult to preſerve the 


eſpecially in warm climates. 
MR. HARCOURT. 

A conſiderate humane commander pays 
great attention to the health and morals of 
his ſhip's company; cleanlineſs, and the 
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to free admiſſion of freſh air between decks, 
m. ue points of the utmoſt importance, as well 
er» Is a ſufficient ſupply of ſuch vegetable food 
38 can be preſerved ; as peas, oatmeal, &c. 
After- every precaution that can be taken, 
ous chere are inconveniences peculiar to this 
the W nanner of life. | 
31 SACS HENRY. 
ay. W The deſire of ſeeing foreign countries, 
oſe Wl with the different manners and cuſtoms of 
and Wl the inhabitants, would induce me to face 
every danger, and overcome every diffi- 
culty. | 


Mun. HARCOURT. 

Henry is quite a hero; many have felt 
a invincible inclination for going to ſea, 
which cannot be accounted for, on any 
other principles, than that men are formed 
vith various propenſities, adapting them to 
boa variety of purſuits, Were it otherwiſe, 
il men would chuſe the eaſieſt profeſſion, 
ad no one would be found to undertake 
any employment, that threatened either dif. 
iculty or danger. 


AUGUSTA. 
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oy - AUGUSTA. 22 
In relating the progreſs of navigation, 
cruſades were mentioned; I ſhould be glad 
to be informed, what they were, as I am 
entirely ignorant of the meaning of the 
een, bas | RING 
| Ms. HARCOURT. 
Towards the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, the zeal of a fanatical: monk, called 
Peter the Hermit, who conceived the idea 
of leading all the forces of Chriſtendom 
againſt the infidels, and of driving them 
out of the poſſeſſion of the Holy-Land, 
was ſufficient to give a beginning to this 
wild undertaking. He ran from province 
to province, with a crucifix in his hand, 
exciting princes and people to this holy- 
war, Wherever he came, they caught 
the infection of his enthuſiaſm, not only 
' nobles and warriors, but men in the more 
humble ſtations of life: ſhepherds left their 
flocks, and mechanics their occupations; 


nay, even women ang children engaged 
with 


More 


their 


4 . 9 
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with ardour in this enterprize, which was 


eſteemed ſacred and meritorious; contem- 
porary authors aſſert,” that fix millions of 
perſons aſſumed the croſs, which was the 
badge that diſtinguiſhed ſuch as devoted 
themſelves to this holy warfare. But from 
theſe expeditions, extravagant as they were, 
benefictal conſequences aroſe, which had 
neither been foreſeen nor intended. It was 


not poſſible for the cruſaders to travel 


through ſo many countries without receive 
ing information and 1mprovement, which 
they communicated to their reſpettive 
countries, at their return. The neceſſary 
proviſton and accommodation for ſuch vaſt 
numbers of people excited a ſpirit of com- 
merce, and in its conſequences advanced 
the progreſs of navigation; a ſpirit of im- 
provement is raifed by the communication 
of different nations; thofe people, who are 
deſtitute of commerce, remain a my time 
er wi 


SOPHIA, 


age |. Mental eee R 

"7 -SOPHIA. - 

„ ANY 40 we ſee good ariſe out of 
ene evil? Who could have ſuppoſed 
that the miſtaken enthuſiaſm oſ an obſcure 
monk could have been nn of ſuch 
_ benefit? 

MR. HARCOURT. 


It is uſeful to trace things to their 


cauſes; many events, that have made great 


1 


SS pw 


noiſe in the world, have ariſen. from. cauſes 
apparently trifling, and inadequate to the 
the effects produced. The means of in- 


troducing the reformation into this coun- 


try, with all its happy conſequences, was 
the unlawful love of Henry VIII. for 
Anne Boleyn. He ſought only his own 
gratification; but the hand of Providence 
converted his corrupt inclinations into an 
inſtrument of good to his people. Dil- 
coveries in the arts have frequently been 
the reſult of accident. This ſhould teach 
us the habit of obſervation. The bulk of 
mankind obſerve little, and refle& leſs, 
| 1 which 
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which accounts for many perſons in advanc- 

ed life having few ideas of their π n. 
CkciLIA. 

You have ſo often inculcated the ad- 
vantage of obſerving the nature and tex- 
ture of every thing we uſe, that it is be- 
come an amuſing cuſtom, when we are by 
ourſelves, to queſtion each other on the 
qualities of thoſe things that attract our 
notice, This morning at breakfaſt, tea, 
coffee, and chocolate, were the ſubjects of 
enquiry ; none of us were capable of giving 
a good account of them, without having 


recourſe to books for information; we 


each choſe our topic, and I believe Henry 


can inform us in what manner coffee is 


cultivated and prepared. Charles ſelected 
the cocoa- tree for his inveſtigation. The 


tea- tree of courſe fell to my ſhare, 


Mus. HARCOURT. - | | 
Pray let us be amuſed with the reſult of 


your reſearches, - Cecilia; your brothers 


a .... Vi! 
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vill not take the lead, they — the on 
; cedence to you. 
CECILIA, 

The tea-tree, according to Linnæus, 
is of the polyandria monogynia claſs; the 
cup is a very ſmall, plane, permanent, pe- 
rianthium, divided into five or ſix round. 


iſh obtuſe leaves; the flower conſiſts of 


fix or nine large, roundiſh, concave, and 
equal petals; the ſtamina are numerous fila- 
ments, about two hundred, and are very 


lender, capillary, and ſhorter than the 


flower ; the antherz are ſimple; the germen 
of the peſtil is globoſe and. trigonal; the 
ſtyle is ſubulated, and of the length of the 
ſtamina; the ſtigma is ſimple; the fruit is 
a capſule, formed of three globular bodies 
growing together; it contains three cells, 
and opens into three parts at the top The 
ſeeds are ſingle, - globoſe, and internally 
annulated. It is ſuppoſed that there is but 
one ſpecies of this tree, and that the dif- 
ference between green and bohea tea, con- 

5 | ſiſts 


1 
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ſiſts only in the manner of cultivation, and 
drying the leaves. The root reſembles 
that of the peach-tree, the leaves are long 
and narrow, and jagged all round. The 


lower is much like that of the wild roſe, 


but ſmaller; the fruit contains two or 
three ſeeds of a mouſe colour, including 
each a kernel. Theſe are the ſeeds by which 
the plant is propagated; ſeveral of theſe 
are put promiſcuouſly into a bole, four or 
five inches deep, at proper diſtances from 
each other, and require no other care. In 
about ſeven years, the ſhrub riſes to a 
man's height, which it ſeldom greatly ex- 
ceeds. 
Mx. HARCOURT. | 

You have forgotten to tell us of what 
country this ſhrub 1s a native, 
| .CECILIA, 
It is cultivated in Japan, and grows 
abundantly in China, where whole fields 
are planted with it, as it forms a very ex- 


| tenſive article of commerce amon g the Chi- 
eſe, It loves to grow in vallies, at the foot 


Na „ of 
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ol mountains, and upon the banks of rivers, 
where it enjoys a ſouthern expoſure to the 
ſun, though it endures conſiderable varia- 
ations of heat and cold, flouriſbing through 
the different degrees of climate in the ex- 
tenſive kingdom of China. Sometimes 
the tea- trees grow on the ſteep declivities 
of hills, when it is dangerous, and in ſome 
caſes impracticable to get at them. The 
Chineſe are ſaid to make uſe of the large 
monkies, that dwell among theſe cliffs, 
to aſſiſt them in obtaining the valuable 

leaves of the tea- trees: they irritate theſe 
animals, and, in revenge, they climb the 
trees, and break off the branches, and 
throw them down the - precipice, which 
gives the gatherers an opportunity of reach- 
ing them. 


AUGUSTA. 
What part of this ſhrub is applied to our 
_ uſe? el 


CECILIA. 
The leaves conſtitute the tea we uſe; 
the beſt time to gather them is whilſt they 


are 
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are ſmall, young, and juicy; they are pluck- 
ed carefully one by one; and, notwichſtand- 
ing the tediouſneſs of this operation, the 
labourers are able to gather from four to 
| ftfteen pounds each in one day. The * 
buildings, or drying houſes, that are erect. 
ed for curing tea, contain from five- to 
twenty {mall furnaces, each having at the 
# top a large flat iron-pan, There is alſo a 
| long low table, covered with mats, on 
which the leaves are laid, and rolled by 
workmen, who fit round it; the iron - pan 
being heated to a certain degree, by a little 
fire made in the furnace underneath, a few 
pounds of the freſh gathered Jeaves are 
put upon the pan; the freſh and juicy 
- leaves crack when they touch the pan, 
| and it is the buſineſs of the operator to ſhift 
them as quick as poſſible with his bare 
r hands, till they become too hot to be en- 
dured. At this inſtant he takes off the 
leaves with a kind of ſhovel, and pours 
them on the mats before the rollers, who, 
taking ſmall quantities at a time, roll them 
N 3 in 


a 


. 
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in the palms of their hands in one direc- 


tion, While others are fanning them, that 
they may cool the more ſpeedily, and re- 
tain their curl the longer. This proceſs 
is repeated two or three times, or oftener, 
before the tea is put into the ſtores, in or- 
der that all the moiſture. of the leaves may 
be thoroughly diſſipated, and their curl 
more completely preſerved. On every re- 
petition the pan is leſs heated, and the ope- 
ration performed more {lowly and cauti- 


_. ouſly; the tea is then ſeparated into the 
different kinds, and depoſited in the ſtore. 


for domeſtic uſe or exportation. The Chi- 
neſe drink tea more frequently than the 
Europeans; it is the chief treat, with which 
they regale their friends; and it is ſaid, 
that it is a branch of polite education in 
that country, to learn to infuſe and ſerve 
it gracefully. It was introduced into Eu- 
rope, very early in the laſt century by the 
Dutch Eaſt. India company. About the 
year 1666, a quantity of it was imported 
from Holland, * Lord Arlington, and 

| | Lord 


tha 
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Lord Offory, at which time it was ſold 


for fixty ſhillings a pound. The preſent 


conſumption of it is immenſe, nineteen 


millions of pounds being annually im- 


ported ſince the commutation att took 


Fs” wy | 
n © SOPHYA: 

Ichink this agreeable adn op 18 reckon- 
ed unwholeſome. | 

| CECILIA.” 

The faculty reckon it very much ſo, to 
ſome conſtitutions, particularly low nervous 
habits; at the ſame time, they allow that 
the ſame quantity of warm water might 
be nearly as prejudicial; therefore J am 
willing to drink it cool, provided 1 may 
be permitted to enjoy this enlivening re- 
paſt, which always ſeems ſuperior in ſoci- 
ability and cheerfulneſs to every other 
meal in the day. 

MR. HARCOURT. 

At the ſame time that you mention its 

pernicious qualities, it is but fair to remark, 


that it is in ſome caſes valued as a medi- 


cine, 
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cine, and is acknowledged to be the: moſt 
powerful reſtorative to e after fa- 
tigue of body or mine. 

| MBs, HARCOURT, is 

The general uſe of it among a * 
laborious part of mankind, I conſider bane, 
ful to them in many reſpetts : it conſumes 
a large part of their ſcanty earnings, that 
might be expended in more - nutritious 
food, and though it gives a temporary 
animation to their wearied ſpirits, it is not 
capable of renewing their ſtrength, ex- 
hauſted by the fatigues of the day; the 
ſame money laid out in milk would be more 
beneficial and nouriſhing to themſelves 
and their infants; not that I would whol. 
ly deprive them of this ſolace, but I believe 
it would redound to their advantage, if 


it were oply uſed occalionally by way of 
treat. 


C ECILIA. | 
'I have no addition to make to my ac- 
count; therefore I hope Charles is ready to 
begin, 
CHARLES, 


. CHARLES. : 


The cacao, or-chocolate-nut; is a native 
of South-America, and is ſaid to have been 


originally conveyed to Hiſpaniola from 


ſomeof the provinces of. New Spain, where 
it was not only uſed as an article of nou- 


nihment by the-uatives, but likewiſe ſerved 
the purpoſe of money, being. employed as 
a medium in barter; one hundred and fifty 
of the nuts were conſidered as nearly equi- 
valent to q ryal by the Spaniards, It is a 
genus of the polyadelphia pentandria claſs; 
the flower has five petals, and five ere 
flamina ; f in the centre. 1s placed the oval 


germen, which afterwards becomes an ob- 


long -pog, ending in a point, which is di- 


vided into five cells, filled with oval, com- 


preſſed, fleſhy ſeeds. The cacao · tree, both 


in ſize and ſhape, has ſome reſemblance to 


a young black-heart cherry-tree. The 
flower. is of a ſaffron; colour, extremely 


beautiful, and the pods, which, when green, 


are much like. a cucumber, proceed im- 


medigtely 
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mediately from. all. parts of the body, and 
lurger branches. Each pod may contain 
from twenty to thirty nuts or kernels, not 
not unlike almonds. Theſe nuts are firſt 
dried in the ſun, and then packed for 
market, and after the parchment ſnell, in 
which they are involved, is removed, they 
require but little preparation to be made 
into good chocolate. | 

f HENRY. 
Jin are not to be let off ſo aller 


Charles, you muſt give us an account of 


the proceſs, - 
CHARLES. 

The Spaniards were the firſk that in» 
ee. the uſe of chocolate into Eu- 
rope. The method of preparing it, firſt 
practiſed by them, was very ſimple, and the 
{ame with that in uſe among the Indians; 
they only uſed cacao, maize, and raw ſugar, 
as expreſſed from the canes, with a little 
achiotl, or roco, to give it a colour: of 
theſe four drugs, ground between. two 

ſtones, 


es, 
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ſtones, and mixed together in a certain 
proportion, they made a kind of bread, 
which ſerved them equally for ſolid food, 
and for drink; eating it when hungry, and 
Keeping it in hot water when thirſty. The 


_. Spaniards have ſince added many ingredi. 


ents in the compoſition of their chocolate, 
which are thought to add but little to its 
quality, In England, the chocolate 'is 
ſimply ground with but little other addi- 
tion than ſugar and vanilla, which is the 
fruit of a plant cultivated in South-Ame- 
rica, Theſe ingredients together are made 
up into ſuch cakes, as we ſee in the gro- 
cers' ſhops; when purchaſed for domeſtic 
uſe, 1t requires to be boiled in water, milk, 
or water-gruel, when ſufficiently boiled, 
it is milled or agitated with a wooden ma- 
chine for the purpoſe, and boiled again in 
order to froth it, then mixed with ſugar 
and cream ; 1t forms a favourite breakfaſt at 
the tables of the opulent, and ſerves to gra- 


tify their taſte for 9 


Mx. 
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Mx. HARCOURT. +,” 
| | Your account has hitherto been very 
entertaining; but 4 hope you can furniſh 


us with the manner in which this beautiful 


and uſeful tree is cultivated, as I have been 

told that there are few vegetables that re- 

quire more care to rear and bring to ma- 

turity. 
| 'CHARLES. 

The - firſt buſineſs of the planter is to 

chuſe a ſuitable ſpot for the purpoſe. A 


deep black mould is the ſoil beſt adapted 


to the growth of the chocolate- tree; it 
ſhould be a level piece of land, ſheltered 
round with a thick wood, ſo as to be well 
ſcreened from the wind, eſpecially the 
north; after having cleared it from all man- 
ner of ſtumps and weeds, the planter digs 
a number of holes at eighteen 'or twenty 
feet diſtance. 


the largeſt and faireſt pods of the cacao, 
- when full ripe,” he takes out the grains, 
and puts them into a vellel of water ; ſuch 
of them as ſwim he rejetts, the others, 


being 
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being waſhed" clean from the "ou and , 
kinned, are ſuffered to remain in the water, 
till they begin to ſprout, when they are fit 


leaves of the banana, or ſome other large 
leaf, one of which he places in the circum- 
ference of each hole, ſo as to hne 1t within 


lide; leaving the ſides of the leaf ſome 


inches above the ground, after which he 
rubs the mould in very lightly, till the hole 
is filled; three nuts are then choſen for 
each hole, and planted triangularly, by mak- 
ing a ſmall opening for each with his finger 
about two inches deep, into which he puts 


the nuts with that end downwards, 


from 


which the ſprout iſſues, and having hghtly 
covered them with mould, he folds the 
edges of the leaf over them, and places a 
[mall ſtone on the top to prevent it's open- 
ing, In the ſpace of about eight or ten 
days, the young ſhoots begin to make their 


appearance above the earth, and call once. 


more for the attendance of the planter, who 


Vol. II. 


O 


unfolds 
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_ unfolds the banana leaves, that the growth 
of the tender plant may not be impeded; 
in order to ſhelter them from the fun, other 
leaves or branches are placed round the 
hole, and they are changed as often as they 
decay during five or fix months. Such 
tender care does the cacao require, and fo 
. requiſite is ſhade to its growth and proſperi- 
ty, that, beſides the precautions I have 
mentioned, they are obliged to plant ſome 
other tree to the ſouth-weſt of the plant, 
which may grow up with it, and ſerve it 
for ſhelter againſt the ſcorching rays of 
the ſun ; the erythina, or bean-tree, is ge- 
nerally choſen for this purpoſe. In the 
fifth year it begins to repay the cultivator 
for his trouble, and by the time it has ſtood 
eight years, attains its full perfection. It 
generally produces two crops of fruit in 
the year, and will ſometimes continue bear- 
ing for twenty years. The ſame delicacy 
of ſtamina, which characteriſes its infancy, 
is apparent in all the ſtages of its growth; 
4 for 
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for it is obnoxious to blights, and ſhrinks 

from the firſt appearance of drought, and 

the greateſt part of a whole crop of cacao- 

trees have been known to periſh in a ſingle 

night without any viſible cauſe. 
AUGUSTA. 

I am ſurpriſed that any perſon has the 
patience and perſeverance to cultivate a 
ſhrub, that requires ſo much pains, and after 
all, fo liable to diſappoint the hopes of thoſe, 
who have reared it at the expence of fuch a 
great deal of time and labour. 

Mas. HARCOURT. 
I imagine that the profit it brings, when 
it ſucceeds, is the inducement to the at- 
tempt; nothing is to be effected without 
pains and labour; we cannot learn the ſim- 
pleſt mechanical operation without repeated 
efforts; conſider what numberleſs attempts 
an infant makes to walk or ſpeak, before 
it can either articulate a perfect ſound, or 
proceed a few ſteps by itſelf. | In the ſame 


manner, the habit of performing moſt of 
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the common operations of the body, which 
we prafiiſe, as it were inſenſibly, when 
we have arrived at maturity, are acquired 
by almoſt imperceptible degrees: a child 
learns to judge of the diſtances of objects 
by experience, as of the diſtance and nature 


of ſounds. The powers of ſmelling, taſt- 

ing, feeling, hearing, and ſeeing exiſt in x 
new born infant, though a conſiderable 
ſpace of time paſſes, before it is capable of 


reaping much benefit from them; repeated 
and continual practiſe, at length enables it 
to ſee, hear, taſte, feel, and ſmell with ac- 
curacy and preciſion, if it be born with 
perfect organs. This ſhould teach us never 


to deſpair of attaining any degree of per. 


fection in virtue or knowledge, of which 
our nature is capable. If indolence, pride 
avarice, or anger, are the leading propen- 
ſities of a man's diſpoſition, let him war 
with determined reſolution, and unremit- 
ted care againſt that particular vice, to 
which he feels himſelf prone, and he will 


certainly 


-_- 
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certainly come off victorious in the combat; 
reſiſtance againſt a predominant incling- 
tion is at- firſt painful, by repetition it is 
rendered eaſy, and in time the praftice of 
the oppoſite virtue becomes delightful, 

M. HARCOURT. 

The poſſibility of overcoming vicious 
inclinations, and correcting, what is com- 
monly called our nature, is finely exempli» 
fed in the ſtory of Soctates, and the phy- 
ſiagnomiſt. A man, who pretended to diſ- 
cover the charateriſtic marks of the dif. 
poſition and affettions by the lines of the 
face, was introduced to Socrates, without 
knowing the philoſopher, and deſired to 
declare, by the rules of his art, what kind 
of perſon Socrates was. He replied, after 
obſerving his countenance attentively, that 
he was a drunkard, and a glutton, paſſion- 
ate, and a ſlave to vice in general. Upon 
which the company ridiculed his want of 
dſcernment, and denied all dependence on 
the truth of phyſicognomy ; but Socrates 
O3 reproved 
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* 


reproved their raſhneſs, acknowledging that 
in his youth he felt himſelf powerfully 
inclined to theſe vices the man had. named, 


but chat perſeverance and reſolution had 


enabled him to overcome them, and all 
preſent knew that he had attained ſuch 
command over himſelf as to be celebrated 


as a model of virtue and morality, My 


dear Henry muſt lay aſide his intention of 
entertaining us with the hiſtory of coffee, 


till to-morrow evening. It is too late to 


begin a freſh ſubject. Adieu. Adieu. 


— 
CONVERSATION XVII 


Mas. HARCOURT. 


I HAVE not forgotten that little Henry 

is to open the converſation to night, 
with an account of the peculiarities of the 
coffee tree. Pray try to repeat the botani- 


cal definition n. ſpeak clearly, and 


diſtinctly, 
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diſtinctly, and arrange your ideas in order; 

if your memory ſhould fail, your father or 

Sophia will aſſiſt you with pleaſure, there- 

fore be WOO to e we are all 

attention. 
EN RY: 

After ſuch kind encouragement from my 
dear mother, I have no excule for declining 
the performance of my promiſe, though I 
feel myſelf ſcarcely equal to the talk. The 
coffee · tree is a genus of the pentandria mo- 
nogynia claſs; the flower has one petal, 
which is funnel ſhaped ; it has five ſtamina, 
which are faſtened to the tube, the roundiſh 
germen aftewards becomes an oval berry, 
containing two ſeeds, in ſhape like a half 
globe, flat on one fide, and convex on the 
other. This tree originally came from 
Arabia Felix; but is now cultivated with 
ſucceſs in the Britiſh Weſt-Indics, It is a 
low tree, even in its native ſoil, ſeldom ex- 
ceeding ſixteen or eighteen feet high, In 


the Weſt- India lands the negroes are em- . 


ployed 


{ 
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13a 
ployed to gather the berries; as ſoon as 


"I. 8 * 


they change their colour to a dark red, they 


are fit for gathering. Eaeh negro is pro- 


vided with a canvaſs bag, with a hoop in 
the mouth of it, to ke ep it open; it is hung 
about the neck of the pieker, who occaſion- 
ally empties it into a baſket; and if he be 
induſtrious, he may pick three buſhels in 


the day. One hundred buſhels in the pulp, 


freſh from the tree, will produce about 
one thouſand pounds weight of merchant- 
able coffee. | {{ $6 
Mx. HARCOURT. | 
You have given us a very clear account 
of this tree, and the manner of gathering 
the berries; you muſt next inform us of 


tte method uſed in the drying them. 


HENRY. 
There are two methods in uſe of curing 


or drying the bean. The one is to ſpread 
the freſh coffee in the ſun, in layers about 


five inches deep on a ſloping terrace, or 
platform of boards, wuh the pulp on the 
| berry, 
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berry, which in a few. days ferments, and 


diſcharges itſelf in a ſtrong acidulous moiſt. 
ure; and in this ſtate the coffee is left, till 
it is perfectly dry, which, if the weather is 
favourable, it will be in about three weeks. 


The buſks are afterwards ſeparated from the 


leeds by a grinding mill, or frequently by 
pounding them with peſtles in troughs, or 
large wooden mortars, The other mode 1s 
to pulp it immediately as it comes from the 
tree, which is done by a pulping-mill; the 
pulp and the bean (in its parchment ſkin or 
membrane which encloſes it) fall promiſ- 
cuouſly together; the whole is then waſhed 
in wire ſieves, in order to ſeparate the pulp 
from the ſeeds; the latter are then ſpread 


open in the ſun to dry. After this follows 


the operation of grinding off the parchment 


kin, which covers the bean, and is left 


after the pulp is removed, When it ap- 
pears ſufficiently bruiſed, it is taken out of 


the trough, and put to the fan, which clears 
the coffee from the chaff, and the ſeeds re- 


maining 
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maining unground, are ſeparated by Gever, a fir 
and returned to the mill, which finiſhes the Wl {uſe 


procels, 
Mus. HARCOURT. 
| The coffee-berries are generally roaſted 
before we uſe them. They are put into a 
tin cylindrical box, full of holes: through 
the middle ef which runs a ſpit; beneath 
"this machine is placed a femi-cireular 
Hearth, in which is lighted a large chareoal 
fire: by help of a jack the ſpit turns ſwiftly, 
and in that manner roaſts the berries equal. 
Iy. When the oil riſes, and is become of 
a dark brown colour, it is emptied into | 
two receivers, the bottoms of which are Ay 
iron-plates: then the coffee is ſhaken lf for c 
and left, till almoſt cold; and if it looks N when 
bright and oily, it is a ſign it is well done: bling 
Sophia, you are doubtlefs acquainted with ſtrengt 
the manner of boiling it for uſe. 
SOA. Man 
Take a ſufficient quantity of the berries try fro 
| ou the preſent purpoſe, and grind them to coffee, 
- a fine 


. 
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es, a fine powder i in an iron coffee-mill. In- 
he I fuſe this powder in a ſuitable proportion of 

_ IB boiling water, let this infuſion juſt boil 

gain, and ſtand till it is clear, and pour it 
ted off for uſe; the addition of cream and ſugar 
OR een and improves the flavour. 

ä CECILIA. 

The Turks are remarkably fond of 
coffee; they flavour it with cloves, or eſ- 
ſence of ambergris; and ſo eſſential do they 
deem it to their comfort, that it is one of 
the neceſſaries, with which a Turk is OW 
ed to furniſh his wife. 

Mx. HARCOURT, 

Avarice has invented many ſubſtitutes 
for coffee; peas, beans, rye, and barley, 
when roafted, yield an oily matter, reſem- 
bling it in a degree, but much inferior i in 
ſtrength and flavour. | 

AUGUSTA. © 4 
Many other things are ſent to this coun- 
rries try from the Weſt-Indies, beſides fugar, 
m to Weoffee, and chocolate. 
a fine CHARLES. 


\ 
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8 | CHARLES. ei ts 8 the 
© Ginger is produced there in abundance: ¶ chat 
there are three ſpecies; the firſt, which is thre, 
the common ginger, is cultivated for fale I tend 
in moſt of the iſlands in America; but is a] 
native of the Eaſt-Indies, and alſo of ſome I. Þ, 
parts of the Weſt- Indies, where it is found I reme 
growing naturally without culture. . The tainr 
dried roots of this ſort furniſh a conſiderable © birth 
| export from the Britiſh colonies in Ame. 
rica. The only diſtinction between the] M 
black and the white ginger conſiſts in the me 
different modes of curing the roots. The the 
black is rendered fit for preſervation by mak! 
means of boiling water, and the white by the f 
expoſing it to the ſun; as it is neceſſary to flayo 
ſelett the faireſt and ſoundeſt roots for this 
purpoſe, white - ginger is commonly one] V 
third dearer than black in the market, turne 
| Mr. HARCOURT. 

This root is planted much in the ſame 
manner as potatoes in Great Britain; but 
is only fit for digging once a year, unlels for 
DTT 4-2 -+ 1M 
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the purpoſe of preſerving it in ſyrup. In 
chat caſe it muſt be taken up at the end of 
three or four months, while its fibres are 


tender and full of ſap. 
| HENRY. 


. * Preſerved ginger is a nice ſweetmeat, I 


remember we had ſome of it at the enter- 
tainment given on account of Sophia's 
birth-day. 

Mus. HARCOURT.. £ | 
| Moſt of the preſerves, that come from 
the Weſt-Indies, are excellent, owing to 
the fineneſs of the ſugar, of which they 
make the ſyrup, which, whilſt it prevents 
the fruit from decaying, does not deſtroy its 
flavour, or colour. 

CHARLES. 
What are the principal commodities re- 
turned from England to the Weſt-Indies, 
in exchange for the * we receive from 


thence ? 


Mx. HARCOURT. 


The manufacturers of Birmingham and 


Vor. II. P 


Mancheſter, 
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Mancheſter; the clothiers of Yorkſhire; 
Glouceſterſhire, and Wilts; the potters of 


7 | Staffordſhire; the proprietors» of all the 


lead, copper and iron works have a greater 
vent in the Britiſh'Weſt-Indies for their re- 
ſpective commodities than they themſelves 
perhaps conceive to be poſſible, The ex- 
port of the coarſer woollens to the torrid 
zone, for the uſe of the negroes, is prodi- 
gious ; even fugaritfelt, the great flaple of 
the Weſt-Indies, is frequently returned 
them in a refined ſtate, and thus furniſhes 
an article of commerce in a double way. 
Mus. HARCOURT. 
Commerce and traffic, either between na. 
tions or individuals, may be divided into 
two great articles, under one of which all 
the reſt may be claſſed, viz, the raw mate- 
rial, or natural ſubſtances, before they are 
changed or transformed by the inventions 
| of art, ſuch as corn, wool, iron, &c, and the 
- _ various productions of nature, wrought and 
altered into innumerable compoſitions, by 
6 1 the 
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the induſtry and ingenuity. of man. The 
globe, which we inhabit, may be compar 
ed to a vaſt ſtorehouſe, where an infinite 
variety of raw materials are laid up ready 


i 


for the exerciſe of invention and diligence: . 


Few things in their natural ſtate are adapt. 
ed to our uſe, though ſcarcely the meaneſt 


is void of utility, when compounded with 


other ſubſtances, or transformed by the ac- 


tion of fire, or changed by chemical pro- 


ceſſes, or wrought by manual labour: acon- 
vincing proof that a life of floth and inac- 
tivity is not ſuited to our nature, and that 
no rank, however exalted, is exempt from 


labour. The vegetable, mineral, and ani- 
mal kingdoms equally contribute to furniſh 
matter for us to work upon. You may re- 


member that the clear, ' tranſparent, beauti- 
ful ware, we call glaſs, is formed only of 
ſand and aſhes; and you will be prefently 
informed that the elegant manufacture of 
porcelain, or China-ware is compoſed of 


Tones, * pleaſed with the accouut 
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of tea, coffee, and chocolate, thought the 
 tea-equipage would be completed, by the 


deſcription of the proceſs uſed in making 
China, and in conſequence, has deſired me 
to furniſh her with information on the ſub. 


-jeR, that ſhe might be enabled to amuſe you 


with the reſult. . 
AUGUSTA. 
| Stones! how is it poſlible to produce 
any thing ſo ſmooth, gloſſy, and delicate as 
China from them? and I am ſtill more at 


aloſs to conjecture how they can be form- 


ed into ſuch variety of ſhapes and figures, 
or by what means they can be united into 
ſuch large flat furfaces, as diſhes, bowls, 
r 
| SOPHIA. 1 

By firſt grinding them to a very fine 
powder, and afterwards 1 them into a 
ſmooth paſte. 
HEN RY. 

«Paſte is ſoft and yielding, and will not 
retain its ſhape when handled. 
1 sOPHIA 


IA. 


ers, that they will not allow the Europe - 
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SOPHIA. PE GPA 
It muſt be hardened by fire, * it is 

in a condition for uſe. 
| CHARLES. | | 
I have read that the Chinefe, the in- 
ventors of this curious art, are exttemely 
ſecret, and ſo jealous of the eye of ſtrang. 


ans to go beyond the ſuburbs of thoſe ci- 
ties, where factories are eſtabliſhed, left 
they ſhould diſcover the myſteries of their 
different manufattures. 

MR. HARCOURT. 

That is a juſt repreſentation of them. a 
They are equally unwilling to communi- 
cate knowledge or receive inſtruction, and 
if we except the traffic carrzed on with 
the different nations of Europe at Canton, 
they have ſcarcely any intercourſe with 
the reſt of the world. Miſſionaries from 
the ſociety of Jeſuits have indeed been ads 
mitted even into Pekin, their capital city, 


| on. accouut of their ſkill in aſtronomical 


29 know» 
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ed in China, from whence it takes its name, 
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knowledge, which recommended them to 


the notice of the Chinele emperors and 


grandees, though the object of their 
journey was the propagation of chriſti- 
anity. Moſt of them, being men of intel. 
ligence and learning, have beſtowed atten- 


tion on whatever they ſaw, that was curious 


or uſeful, and ſome of them have been 
enabled to tranſmit their obſeryations to 
Europe; from this ſource, the maſt au- 
thentic information on the manufacture of 
porcelain has been obtained, and was ſent 


to the Grand Duke of Tuſcany. But So- 


phia, I do not intend to intrude upon your 


province, we expett our information from 
vou. | 
SOPHIA. 

It will give me great pleaſure, i if I am 
capable of affording any entertainment. 
The art of making porcelain is one of thoſe 
in which the oriental nations have excel- 
led the Europeans; it 1s chiefly manufattur- 
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but it is alſo brought into Europe, from 
other parts of the Eaſt, particularly Japan, 
Siam, Surat, and Perſia, Neither the i in- 
ventor, or the period of its inyention is 
known, the Chineſe annals being ſilent on 
the ſubject. 
n HARCOURT. 

Although we muſt acknowledge that the 
Orientals are ſyperior to us in this art, yet 
Europe has eſtabliſhed manuf actures for ſe- 
veral years, that have produced wares but 
little inferior to thoſe of our eaſtern maſ- 
ters. The firſt European porcelains are ſaid 
to have been made in Saxony. France fol- 
lowed her example, then England, after- 
wards Germany and Italy. Each of theſe 
manufactures differed from thoſe of Japan 
and China, and reſpectively poſſeſs a diſs 
tinct character of its own.. | 

Mas. HARCOURT. 

Connoiſſeur in porcelain have yalued 

ſome of the produce of the manufacture of 


Meiſſen, a few miles from Dreſden, the ca- 


pital 
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pital of Saxony, at even a higher rate than 


thoſe of China: on account of the ſuperior 
excellence of the painting and enamelling. 
The Saxons attribute the invention to an 


alchymiſt, named Betticher, who was con- 


fined in the caſtle of Koningſtein, by the 
king of Poland, on a fufpicion that he was 
maſter of the ſecret of the philofopher's 
ſtone, which was ſuppoſed by credulous 
perſons, to poſſeſs the power of converting 


all metals into gold. Unable, with all his 


efforts, to obtain the object of his reſearches, 
he employed his leiſure in more uſeful ex- 
periments, and diſcovered the means of 
making a ware, which by its excellence and 
value, continues to enrich his country. His 


death happened in the year 1719. Among 


the French porcelains, that of the late 
king's manufactory at Sevres is the moſt 
eſteemed. The Chelſea China is but little 
inferior to thoſe of Saxony and France, 


but being. expenſive, and adapted chiefly 


to ornamental purpoſes, is of no very ge- 
| neral 


neral advantage. Of che other manufac; 
tories eſtabliſhed in this country, that of 


Worceſter is beſt ſuited to common uſe, 


as it wears well, and comes cheap. Sophia 
has acquainted herſelf with the materials, 
and manner of manufacturing this commo- 
dity in the porcelain works in China, which 
will be ſufficient to give us a general 


idea of the ſubject, without entering, into 


the particulars of the, manufattures of Eu- 
rope, they being all formed upon one prin» 
ciple, however they may vary in minute 
differences. 

SOPHIA, 

M.  Reaumur beſtowed great pains in 
analyſing the component parts of the Eaſt- 
ern China, and found that it conſiſted of 
two ſubſtances, one of which is eaſily vi- 
trified, or conyerted into glaſs, the other 
pol eſſing a contrary quality; the combina+ 
tion of thoſe oppoſite materials, produces 
porcelain, which is a half vitrified ſub- 


itance, or manufacture, in a middle ſtate, 


between 
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between the common baked earthen ware of 
Sur coarſe manufaftures and true glaſs.” This 


* compoſition makes a very curious article in 


commerce, and not leſs ſo in natural hi. 
tory. In order to proceed with method, I 
ſhall conſider four things; the materials, 
that compoſe it; the art of giving the pro- 
per figure and ſhape to the different works; 

the colours, with which it is painted, gild. 
ed, and enamelled; and laſlly, the baking, 
or expoſing it to the proper degree of fire, 
There are two kinds of earths, and as 
many different oils, or varniſhes, uſed in 
the compoſition of porcelain, The firſt 
earth, called kaolin, is intermixed with 
glittering corpuſcles; the fecond, named 
petunſe, is plain white, but exceedingly 
fine. They are both found in quarries 
twenty of thirty leagues from Kingteching, 
the name of the town, where the moſt con- 
 fderable China-works are carried on, and 
to this place, theſe earths, or rather tones, 
are brought in a number of little barks, in- 

e N ceſſantly 


| 


of celſantly paſſing up and down the river 
15 Iaotcheou for that purpoſe. The petunſes 
in are cut from the quarries in form of bricks, 


I doe are moſtly valued, of which the co- 
ls, © Jour inclines to a greeniſh hue, The firſt 
'0- ¶ preparation of theſe bricks is to break and 
pound them, till they are rendered impal- 
pable, or as fine as can be conceived, This 
ng, powder is thrown into an urn, full of 
ire. water, and ſtirred briſkly about with an 
iron inſtrument. After letting it ſtand ſtill 
ma while, the lighter parts of the powder 
form a ſkim on the ſurface of the water ſe- 
veral inches thick, which the workmen 
carefully ſkim off into another veſſel filled 
with water, leaving the heavier ſediment 
at the bottom to be reground. The ſecond 
veſſel is left to ſettle, and when it has Rood 
long enough, they pour off the clear water, 
and reſerve the matter, which ſubſides, for 
uſe: when it is nearly dry, it is cut into 
ſquare pieces, and afterwards mixed with 

i Kaolin 
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being naturally pieces of a very hard rock; 
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kaolin in proper proportion. The kaolin 


is much ſofter than the petunſe, when dug 


' "out of the quarry; yet this is the ingredient, 
which, by its mixture with the other, gives 
ſtrength and firmneſs to the work. The 
mountains, whence the kaolin is dug, are 
covered on the outſide ſurface with a red- 
diſh earth. The mines are deep, and the 
matter is found in glebes or clods. They 
prepare both theſe ſtones in a ſimilar man- 
e : 
CHARLES. 

Pottery in general is made of clays or 
argillaceous earths, becauſe they are capable 
ok being kneaded, and eaſily receive any 
form, and acquire ſolidity and hardneſs, by 
expoſure to the fire; but I obſerve that por- 
celain is formed of the hardeſt rocks, re- 
duced to an artificial clay or paſte, by grind- 


ing them fine, and ſoftening them with li- 


ow 
. - SOPHIA. 


The ella, that are added, ſoften. them, 


I ſuppoſe, 


— * 
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3 gi en e i uniform. | 
The firſt oil or varniſh i is a whitiſh liquid 
ſubſtance, drawn from the hard ſtone, of 

which the petunſes are formed; they chooſe 
the whiteſt ſquares, and thoſe that have the 
moſt ſlreaks of green in them for making 
the oil; they prepare the petunſes for this 
purpoſe in the ſame manner as for nfaking 
ſquares; when reduced to this Rate, it 
is mixed with a mineral ſtone, called ſhekau 
or kehao, reſembling alum, which they firſt 
heat red hot, and then reduce into an im- 
palpable powder; this gives the oil a con- 
ſiſtence, but it ſhould not be made too 
thick, as it is ſtill to be kept in a liquid ſtate. 
The fourth ingredient is the oil of lime, 
which requires a more tedious and difficult 
proceſs. After diſſolving large pieces of 
quick lime, and reducing them to a powder, 
by ſprinkling water on them, they put a 
layer of dry fern on this powder, and on the 
fern, another of the flacked lime, and ſo on 


| alternately, till they have heaped a'moderate 


Vor. II. 2 pile, 


N 
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pile, to which they ſet fire; when the 


whole is conſumed, they compoſe an- 


'other pile of layers of the aſhes, and 


new layers of dry fern, which they burn 


as before; this operation is repeated five 


or {ix times, the oil being reckoned better, 
the oftener the aſhes are burned. A quan- 
tity of theſe aſhes of fern and lime is 
thrown into an urn filled with water, and 
to one hundred pounds of aſhes, is added 
one pound of ſhekau, which diſſolves in 


it; the reſt of the proceſs is the ſame as in 


preparing the earth of the petunſes : the 
ſediment found at the bottom of the ſecond 


urn, kept in a liquid ſtate, is called the oil 
of lime, from which the porcelain derives 
its principal luſtre. 


CECILIA. 


I am not ſurpriſed at the ſuperiority of 


porcelain to common earthen ware, now [I 
am acquainted with the various proceſſes, 
uſed to render the materials ſuitable to the 
elegant purpoſe, for which they are de- 
* 

Mxs. 


; 

[ 
| 
| 

1 
2 
1 
1 
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Mus. HARCOURT. SD 
As you have deſcribed the materials of 
this manufacture, and the manner of pre- 
paring them for their ſeveral uſes, we muſt 
be contented to reſerve the account of the 
various methods of forming them into veſ- 
ſels, figures, &c. till a future opportunity, 
as a particular engagement obliges me. to 
leave you, rather carlier than uſual this 
evening. . 


QO2 _ CONVER- 


© CONVERSATION XVII. 


” AUGUSTA. | 
J father has promiſed to take me to- 


which is filled with rarities, and valuable cu- 
rioſities; among other things, he tells me 
that there are ſeveral philoſophical inſtru- 
ments, and that I am to ſee a variety of expe- 
riments. I ſhould anticipate a great deal 
of pleaſure in this viſit, were I not entirely 
ignorant of the ſubjects with which I am 
to be entertained ; ſo many things ariſe in 
my mind, which I wiſh to enquire about, 


leſt J ſhould expoſe my ignorance before 


ſtrangers, that I find it difficult to ſelect the 
queſtions moſt neceſſary to aſk. 
MRS. HARCOURT. 

A conſciouſneſs of our defects is the firſt 
ſtep towards improvement; a young lady 
of your age is not expected to be deeply 
killed 


morrow, to ſee a gentleman's muſeum, 


ſec 


_ _ 8 EF 
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ſkilled in philoſophy; much leſs to diſplay 


her knowledge, ſhould ſhe poſſeſs a ſmall 
ſhare; but a general acquaintance with the 
uſes of the moſt common philoſophical in- 
ſtruments is not only an ornamental, but 
allo a very uſeful accompliſhment, and 
ſhould form part of every _—_ educa- 
tion. 
; AUGUSTA, 

My father mentioned ſeveral particulars, 

that are to be ſhewn me; teleſcopes, micro- 


ſcopes, and an orrery eſpecially ; but I am 


quite unacquainted with the purpoſes to 
which any of them are applied. 
Mx. HARCOURT. 
In order to prepare your mind for your 
intended viſit, we will defer our concluſion 
of the porcelain manufacture till our next 
meeting, and endeavour to explain the uſes, 
to which ſome of the moſt common phi- 
loſophical inſtruments are applied. To en- 


intereſting and tedious, unleſs we had the 
Q 3 | machines 


— 


ter into a deſcription of their conſtruction, or 1 


an explanation of their parts, would be un- 


3 4 N => - = 
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machines before us. We will begin with 


te teleſcope, as preſenting the moſt con- 
| fpicuous, important, and noble objects in 


nature. It is an optical inſtrument, conliſt- 


ing of ſeveral glaſſes or lenſes, fitted i into a 


tube, through which remote objects are 
viewed as if near. Before the invention 


of the teleſcope, the wonders of the hea- 


vens were concealed from us beyond the 
powers of the naked eye; and aſtronomy, 
that exalted ſcience, which illuſtrates the 


Omnipotence of the Divine Creator of 


the univerſe more eminently than any other 
branch of human knowledge, has been im- 
proved, and brought, by this ſimple inſtru- 
ment, to a degree of perfection unthought 
of, in former ages. The diſcovery was 
owing to 8 rather than reflection, as 


it is certain, that the theory, upon which it 
depends, was not known vhen the firſt te- 


leſcopes were made. Several claimed the 
honour of the invention; but Galileo, in 


N foe beginning of the ſeventeenth century, 


havin $ 


ma 


* 
4 
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having been told of a certain optic glaſs 
made in Holland, which brought diſtant ob- 
jects nearer. to the eye, conſidered, by what 
means this effect could be produced, and 
grinding two pieces of. glaſs into form as 
well as he could, fitted them to the ends of . 
an organ pipe, and with this indifferent ap. 
paratus ſhewed at once the novelty and 
wonder of the invention to the Venetian 


nobleſſe, on the top of the tower of St. 


Mark. From this time Galileo devoted: 
himſelf wholly to the 1mproving and per- 
fefting of the teleſcope, and by his perſe- 
verance deſerved the honour, uſually at- 
tributed to him, of being the inventor of 
the inſtrument, and of its receiving the de- 
nomination of Galileo's tube, from his name, 
The Doge of Venice rewarded his aſ- 
ſiduity with the ducal letters, and doubled 
his ſalary. | 
Mrs. HARCOURT. 
The extraordinary talents of this great 
man improved the firſt invention of the te- 
| leſcope 


s ne! Inprouenent. 
lsſeope to a yalt degree of perfeklion; 
but it has heen referved for the period, in 


powers to a height at once truly aftoniſh- 


made ſurpriſing progreſs in celeſtial geo- 
graphy, if J may be allowed the expreſſion, 
by means of his Newtonian ſeven feet re- 
flector, the moſt powerful inſtrument of 
the kind- eyer ſeen. It has enabled him 
to diſcover many ftars before unknown, 
and curiaus particulars relative to thoſe, 


CHARLES. 
When the immenſe and inconceivable 


powers of ſuch a diminutive animal, as man, 
have ever attained to ſuch degrees of in- 
formation on a ſnbje& apparently {o far be- 
| Fond his reach, 


HENRY. 
I do not think that the ſtars are fo very 


ſerved” 


which we ve, to advance the magnifying 


ing. Our cotemporary, Dr. Herſchel has 


with which we were previouſly acquainted, 


diſtances. of the fixed ſtars are canſidered, 
it is wonderful to reflect that the inventive 


f 


but a little way above my head. I have 

tried ſeveral times to count them, but they 
are ſo numerous that I have always found 

it impoſſible. „ t 
no CHARLES. 1 
Lou are much deceived, my dear bro- 
ther, in both reſpects. The ſtars, that are 
vifible to the naked eye, are not ſo numer- 

ous as we are apt to ſuppoſe, from viewing 
them in a confuſed irregular manner; a 
thouſand is ſuppoſed to be the greateſt num- 
ber ever ſeen in our hemiſphere at one time, 
by the keeneſt eye, and moſt attentive ob- 
ſerver. Their extreme diſtance conceals 
them from our ſight, except they are un- 
veiled by the aſſiſtance of teleſcopes, for 
they are really numerous beyond our li. 
mited imagination to conceive; and in 
order to give you a faint idea of their vaſt. 
diſtance, I will relate a few obſervations, 
that I have heard upon the ſubject. No- 
thing, that we know, is ſo ſwift in its paſ- 
ſage as light; a ray of light palles from the 
: | _ fun 
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fun to the earth in eight minutes and thits 
teen ſeconds, a diſtance of ninety-five mil. 
lions, one hundred and twenty-three thou- 
ſand miles; and yet, though poſfeſſing this 
amazing velocity, it would be one year 
and a quarter traverſing the ſpace between 


us and the neareſt fixed ſtar. A cannon 


ball, diſcharged from a twenty-four pounder 


with two thirds of its weight of powder,” 


moves at about the rate of nineteen miles 
in a minute, but would be ſeven hundred 
and ſixty thouſand years paſſing from the 
neareſt fixed ſtar to our earth. Sound, 
which travels at the rate of nearly thirteen 
miles in a minute, would be one million, 


one hundred, and twenty thouſand years 


paſſing ny the fame ſpace.” 
_ CECELIA. | 
| How fac: does the ſtructute of the uni- 


verſe, viewed in this light, exceed the 


bounds of the ſtrongeſt imagination! well 
might David expreſs: his {enfe of thoſe 
deere, by exclaiming, that the Heavens 


declare 


{ 


declate the glory of God, and 22 — 
theweth his handy work. 
1 -- SQPHIA.: + | 
Addiſon remarks, that the univerſe is the 
work of infinite power, prompted by inft- 
nite goodneſs, having an infinite ſpace to 
exert itſelf in, fo that our imagination can 
ſet no limits to it. | 
Mxs. HARCOURT. 
The microſcope is an ne calcu- 


lated to ſhew the other extreme of nature's 


works, by magnifying very minute objects, 
ſo as to render that clear to the fight, which 
from its minuteneſs, was before impercep- 
tible. Dr. Hooke, who has written on 
the microſcope, divides the objects proper 
to be viewed by it, into three claſſes, which 
he calls exceeding ſmall bodies, exceeding 
{mall pores, and exceeding {mall motions. 
Small bodies muſt either be the parts of 
larger bodies, or things, the whole of which 
is too minute for our obſervation, unaſſiſled 
by art; ſuch as ſmall ſeeds, inſets, ſalts, 

ſands, 
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fands, &c. Very ſmall pores are the in- 
terſtices between the ſolid parts of bodies, 
as in ſtones, timbers, minerals, ſhells, &c. 
or the mouths of minute veſſels in veget- 
ables, or the pores in the ſkin, bones, and 
other parts of animals. Extreme ſmall 
motions are the movements of the ſeveral 
parts or members of minute animals, or the 
motion of the fluids, contained in either 
animal or vegetable bodies. Under one 
or other of theſe three heads, almoſt every 
thing around us affords matter of obſerva- 
tion, and may conduce to our amuſement 
and inſtruction. 

AUGUSTA. 

From what I have heard this evening, 
1 expect to be highly entertained to-mor- 
row, and hope, on ſome future day, you 


will favour me with more information on 


theſe. ſubjects. 
| Mx. HARCOURT. 


It always affords me peculiar pleaſure to 
. communicate any thing to you, my dear 


Th 
hauſti 
to all 
and 1 
unifo 
tion 
mean: 
woule 
rious 


Ve 


= 
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children, that may enlarge and exalt your 
ideas of the great firſt Cauſe, from whom 
every thing proceeds, and by whom every 
thing is arranged and governed in the moſt 
perfect order; whether we reflect on the hea- 
venly bodies, thoſe ſtupendous inſtances of 
his omnipotence; or conſider the inſect im- 
perceptible by its minuteneſs, yet perfect 
in all its parts, both internal and external, 
we are led equally to admire, and adore 
the ſame power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, 


that are manifeſted in each extreme of his 


works, | 
Mas. HARCOURT, 

The order of the univerſe is an inex- 
hauſtible theme of wonder and admiration 
to all, who conſider it attentively ; the wiſeſt 
and moſt virtuous men of all ages have 
uniformly agreed in admiring the connec- 
tion of its parts, and the correſpondence: of 
means to the end deſigned, Of what uſe 
would the eye have been, with all its cu- 
rious mechaniſm, if there had been no light 

Vor, II. R to 
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10 render objects viſible? The more exten. 
five our knowledge of nature, the more 
capable we are of tracing the wiſdom and 
intelligence, that are viſible i in _ at 
ol the creation. 
l CHARLES. 
Notwithſtanding the harmony of the 
works of Providence is ſo obvious to the 
moſt ſuperficial obſerver, I have heard that 
there have been men ſo perverſely ſtupid, 
28 to ſuppoſe, that this beautiful world. 
with all its various inhabitants, as well as 
the other parts of the univerſe, were pro- 
duced by mere chance, or the accidental 
aſſemblage of atoms, and have refuſed to 
acknowledge the exiſtence of one Supreme 
Intelligent Being. 
Mas. HARCOURT. 

If any man indeed ever doubted of that 
awful truth, he muſt have firſt bewildered 
his mind in uſeleſs and unprofitable ſpecu- 
lations on metaphyſical and abſtruſe ſub- 


182 


| _ beyond our . capacities to ex · 


plore, 


} 


re, 
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plore, and ill ſuited to make us either wiſer 
or better. 

SOPHIA, vo * 
1 ſuch an one obſerve the texture of: 
the ſimpleſt blade of graſs, the gauze wing 
of a common fly, without extending his re. 
ſearches to the œconomy of either the ani- 
mal or vegetable world, and try ii it can be 
imitated by the moſt exquiſite ſpecimens 
of art, he will find that it baffles every at- 
tempt, even in its external ſtrufture, but 
when he examines the internal organiza- 
tion, and uſes of the parts, he muſt acknow - 
ledge it to be the work of a Divine Artiſt, 
- Ms. HARCOURT. 
The various degrees of inſtincł in ani. 
mals, and the intellectual powers in man, 
will be ſtill more difficult ta account for, 
as originating from any inferior cauſe, 
than that of an Infinitely Wiſe e 
Being. 
N Many HARCOURT. 
Naiural religion, or the belief of the 
R 2 exiſt. 
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exiſtence of 2 God, the Creator and Pre- 
ſerver of the Univerſe, for the manifeſta- 
tion of his power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, 
is not confined to the globe, which we inha- 
bit, but extends to the remoteſt point of 
created ſpace, and is ſo congenial to our 
rational nature, that it is ſupriſing that any 
one ever dared to acknowledge a doubt 
of it. 


386 


MR. HARCOURT. 
The united teſtimony of all ages and na- 
tions concurs to render ſuch men ſuſpected 


of profeſſing a belief which in the privacy 


of their own minds they deny, or of wil- 
fully refuſing to open their underſtandings 
to the convictions of truth. The moſt ſa. 


vage and ignorant tribes in every part of 


the globe, not only acknowledge the exiſt- 
ence of a Supreme Cauſe, though they 
worſhip him under diſſerent names, and 
frequently miſtake very abſurd objects for 
his repreſentatives; but alſo an univerſal 
yu? of his divine influence. upon the 


human 


bf 
— 


graciouſly condeſcends to hear the petitions 
of his creatures, and benevolently relieves 


their affliction, muſt give encouragement to 


theſe applications. 


Mas. HARCOURT.. 


If we deprive mankind of this conſoling 
hope, our preſent ſtate is a deplorable one 
indeed; beſet with temptations, ſurrounded! 
by difficulties and trials, to what -power- 
could we flee for ſuccour? Wretched- 


neſs with deſpair would be thy por- 


tion, O man! bereft of the conſolation 
of natural religion, which not only teaches: | 
us to believe in the exiſtence | of an 


Almighty God, but alſo to adore his in- 


finite perfections, to rely upon his good- 


neſs for preſervation from the evils of the 
| preſent 
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human mind; from this conviction ariſes 
the idea of prayer, a cuſtom confined to no 
particular country, but the univerſal refuge 
of the human ſpecies in moments of dif.” 
treſs and anguiſh ;' an aſſurance, that he 


* — 
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| preſent life; and prepares us for. the re- 
ception of the truths of revealed religion, 


eſpecial manner by the coming of Jeſus 
Chriſt, who was ſent on earth to introduce 
a more pure and holy religion, than that. 


given to the Jews, or any that had ever 


been contrived by human wiſdom. He 


might properly be called the meſſenger of 


| glad tidings, offering peace and immor- 
1 tality to all the human race without diſ- 
tinction, who ſhould embrace his doctrine, 
and live according to his precepts. 

MR. HARCOURT. 


and the limited faculties we poſſeſs, whilſt 


in our preſent ſtate, will ever raiſe cavillers 
againſt the moſt clear conviction; but let 


us ſhut our ears againſt their converſation, 


and our eyes againſttheir writings; contenting 


rn with the fludy of the New Tef. 
5 tament, 


by which are meant thoſe manifeſtations, , 
which have been revealed to man ſuper- 
naturally by various means, but in a moſt. 


The perverſeneſs of men's diſpoſitions, 
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tament, and relying upon the aſſurances 


the Goſpel offers; convinced that this line 


of conduct cannot injure us, but is likely 
to lead us to peace and happineſs. 
Mus. HARCOURT, ; 

The period of man's life is too ſhort to 
be waſted in ſpeculative reſearches, which 
have no influence in correcing the diſpp- 
ſition, or amending the heart. The path 
of duty is plain and obvious to every one, 
who ſincerely endeavours to find it, and 
is equally adapted to the capacity of- the 
unlettered hind, as to that of the learned 
philoſopher:; Each one has a part to pet- 
form, according to the circumſtances in 
which he as placed; ſuperior intelligence 


calls for ſuperior excellence. A diſpoſi- 


tion to acknowledge the goodneſs of the 
Supreme Being towards all the parts of 
his creation, and thankſgivi ing for the pe- 
culiar bleſſings beſtowed on each indivi- 


dual are incumbent duties on every ra- 


tional creature. Let us unite in offering 
this 
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this incenſe with unfeigned gratitude, ant 
.conclude this en in the words of 
dhe poet: 


Almighty Power, amazing are thy ways, 
Above our knowledge, and above our praiſe; 
How all thy works thy excellence diſplay! 
How fair, how great, how wonderful are they! 
Thy hand yon wide extended heaven upraiſed, 
Von wide extended heaven with ſtars emblazed, 
When each bright orb, ſince Time his courſe begun, 
Has roll'd/a mighty world, or ſhined a fun. 

| Stuperiduous thought?! how finks all human race, 
A point, an atom, in the field of ſpace. | 

Yet ev'n to us, O Lord, thy care extends, 

Thy bounty feeds us, and thy power defends. - 
'Yetev'n to us, as dclegate of thee, 

Thou giv*ſt dominion over land and fea. 

'Whate'er or walks on earth, or flits in air, 
Whate er of life the watery regions bear, 

All theſe are ours, and for th* extenſive claim, _ 
We owe due homage to thy ſacred name. 4 
Almighty Power, how wondrous are thy ways! 1 
How far above our knowledge and our praiſe ! 


RITA \ 


